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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T is with deep regret that we record the death of the 
Duke of Devonshire, which took place at Cannes early 
on Tuesday. The Duke, it will be remembered, suffered from 
an attack of heart failure last summer. Though he seemed 
to have regained strength, and though he was able to travel 
to Egypt, he never completely recovered, and while at Cairo 
his lungs were affected by pneumonia, ‘The end was, we are 
glad to say, painless and, in a sense, sudden. We have dealt 
ut length elsewhere with the commanding position attained 
by the Duke in our public life, a position due in the 
first place to his high character and devotion to public 
duty. It must never be forgotten, however, that this 
position could not have been maintained had not the Duke 
been among the wisest of men and possessed of intel- 
lectual capacity of the highest order. Though it sounds a 
contradiction in terms, the Duke’s intellect was as penetrating 
as it wasslow. The speeches in both Houses of Parliament 
which expressed the nation’s loss in the Duke’s death were 
marked by more than ordinary gravity and depth of con- 
viction. Lord Rosebery’s speech was a masterly effort, and 
both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour showed real and deep 
feeling in their eulogies of the dead statesman. 


The health of the Prime Minister shows, we are sorry to 
say, no improvement. All the reports of the past week show 
increasing weakness, and the bulletin of Wednesday declared 
that there was ground for “considerable anxiety.” No doubt 
recoveries have taken place even in such unfavourable 
circumstances as those of the present case, but it is greatly 
to be feared that, considering Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s age and constitution, such an event can hardly be 
looked for.- Happily there is no reason to suppose that 
there is any great suffering,—except that discomfort which, 
unfortunately, always comes with prolonged weakness. 


The Committee of the Congo Reform Association have 
addressed a Memorial to Sir Edward Grey on the Congo 
Transfer Treaty. The essential contention of the Committee 
is that the obligations of the Congo State, for which it is pro- 
posed that Belgium shall assume responsibility, involve the 
perpetuation of that interpretation of the rights of property 
which is the root of the prevailing evils. ‘The rights which 
have been conferred upon the concessionnaires depend on the 
maintenance of this system. Therefore, if Belgium under- 
takes to maintain the rights of the concessionnaires, she will 
never be able to put an end to a state of things “morally 





wrong and internationally illegal.” We are most anxious that 
nothing should be said or done which may seem unfair or 
unfriendly to the Belgian people, or which can be represented 
as putting undue pressure upon an independent and friendly 
State. At the same time, we cannot help thinking that 
Belgian statesmen will be well advised to pay special attention 
to the point thus raised by the Congo Reform Association. 
Meantime we feel that Sir Edward Grey is thoroughly alive 
to all the perplexities and dangers of the situation, and that 
he may be trusted implicitly to do what is demanded by right 
and justice in a very difficult situation. 

In the Reichstag on Tuesday Prince Biilow made a 
statement on foreign affairs. Speaking of Morocco, he 
said, as reported by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times :—“*The French Government cannot reproach us 
with having failed to recognise these circumstances [the 
difficulties caused by the dynastic dispute in Morocco] or 
with having interpreted the Algeciras Act in a petty or 
narrow spirit. Nor shall we do this in the future, but we 
expect that for her part France will likewise recognise and 
observe the Convention in a pacific and friendly manner.” 
We may note here the remarks made by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Herr von Schén, on the same subject later in the debate. 
He described Morocco as a “sore spot” for France, but 
pointed to the difference of tone in the relations between 
Germany and France three years ago and now. “It has 
hitherto been impossible,” he said, “to prove that there has 
been any distinct infringement of the Algeciras Act by France. 
Purana We must abide by the declarations of the French 
Republic, and must entertain no doubt with regard to its 
sincerity.” He went on to make the suggestive statement 
that parallel to the Act of Algeciras there remained room 
for independent action by Powers which saw their interests 
flagrantly violated. 


Prince Biilow, after dealing with Morocco, turned to 
Macedonia. The chief cause of trouble was not the opposi- 
tion between the Christians and the Mohammedans, but that 
between the different Christian nationalities which desired to 
be supreme in Macedonia, and, in the event of the abolition of 
Turkish rule, to secure as large a share of territory as possible. 
In these circumstances the maintenance of the status quo was 
the point of union from which the Powers must necessarily 
start. The starting-point was, in fact, the Treaty of Berlin, 
and, recognising that, Germany had welcomed the Austro- 
Hungarian railway scheme, which drew its sanction from 
that Act. Germany had not supported, or even advised, 
Austria-Hungary in the matter, but now that the project was in 
existence she regarded it as a means of civilisation. Prince 
Bulow continual: :—* We could not be expected to exhibit any 
enthusiasm for proposals which we do not regard as efficacious 
or which we even consider to be dangerous. Among the 
latter we include innovations which would imperil the 
sovereignty of the Sultan and thus provoke Turkey and her 
Mohammedan population to extreme resistance.” These 
words, we fear, are directed against Sir Edward Grey's scheme 
for appointing an independent Governor-General of Macedonia, 
We can only say that if Germany thinks that Britain desires 
material advantages for herself. in Macedonia, we are sure that 
Sir Edward Grey would be ready to give any proof in 
reason that this is not so. 


Mr. Roosevelt sent a brief special Message to Congress on 
Wednesday. He repeats his request that Congress shall pass 
the Child Labour Law, at least for the district of Columbia, 
an Employers’ Liability Law, and a law regulating the use of 
the injunction in Labour disputes. The greater part of the 
Message is occupied by an appeal for amendments to the 
Inter-State Commerce and Anti-Trust Laws, so as to allow 
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traffic agreements and other reasonable combinations, subject 
to Government supervision. According to the letter of the 
law, Labour Unions are nowillegal. Mr. Roosevelt suggests a 
statute of limitations for past offences of corporations, not 
exceeding one year. After proposing the establishment of a 
Post Office Savings Bank, be turns to revision of the Tariff 
and asks Congress to appoint a Committee during the present 
Session. One change, he thinks, might be made immediately. 
The forests need protection and imported wood-pulp might be 
put on the free list. The New York correspondent of the 
Standard quotes a New England Senator as saying of this 
temperate and careful document : “ It will quiet frizzled nerves.” 


The question of Chinese labour was raised by Mr. Lyttelton 
on the second reading of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill 
in the Commons on Monday, and led to a heated debate. Mr. 
Lyttelton maintained that by re-enacting the Chinese Labour 
Ordinance the Government had gone behind Parliament, 
broken their pledges, and sanctioned the revival for a period 
of the very conditions of indentured labour which they 
had denounced. They had pledged themselves, if the Trans- 
vaal Government decided to let the experiment continue, to 
subject it to conditions imposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and they had entirely failed to redeem that pledge. He 
complained that Parliament had not been informed officially 
of the re-enactment of the Ordinance, condemned the silence of 
officials, and challenged Mr. Churchill to reconcile this re-enact- 
ment with the rudimentary principles of plain and open dealing. 
Mr. Churchill in reply justified the agitation against Chinese 
labour, and laid stress on the efforts of the Transvaal to get 
rid of the evil. The coolies had been reduced from sixty-three 
thousand to twenty-eight thousand, and by the end of next 
year none would be left. The Ordinance they had sanctioned 
was not for continuing this form of labour, but for deter- 
mining it. 

Mr. Asquith warmly repudiated the charge of bad faith 
made by the Opposition. The liquidation of the evil state of 
things introduced by the late Government could not be 
achieved instantaneously; but he declared that the pledge 
given in regard to Chinese labour had been fulfilled in the 
letter and the spirit. Mr. Balfour, who contended that there 
had been fresh labour legislation in the Transvaal on the old 
lines—the very thing which he understood Mr. Asquith to have 
said would not be sanctioned—and that the Government had 
violated their pledges, appealed to them to lay upon the table 
the correspondence which must have passed with the Transvaal 
Government on the subject. We cannot congratulate Mr. 
Lyttelton on his action in reviving this controversy. The 
mineowners have long decided to regard the episode as closed; 
but Mr. Lyttelton, unconvinced and unrepentant, makes a 
party fetish of his consistency. The effect of the “slavery” 
cry at the Election of 1906 has been grossly exaggerated, and 
admitting that the Liberal Government acted foolishly in 
promising to undo at once what could not be wholly undone 
for years, their lack of foresight is as nothing compared to 
the short-sightedness of their predecessors in initiating so 
disastrous a policy. 


The second reading of the Land Values (Scotland) Bill 
was moved by Lord Herschell in the Lords on Wednesday. 
The Bill, which was rejected by the Lords last Session, and 
now reappeared unaltered, provides for the ascertainment of 
the ground value of the land, land value being defined as the 
amount which the land might be expected to realise in the 
open market if divested of the buildings erected uponit. Lord 
Herschell, who maintained that the evidence on rating reform 
already produced fully justified the introduction of this Bill, 
declared that all that its passage would imply was the willing- 
ness of the House to consider the question of rating reform. 
The Lord Chancellor, like Lord Herschell, insisted at length on 
the preliminary character of the Bill. It was not a remedy, 
but it was preparatory to other schemes, which might not get 
rid of the evils of overcrowding, but which might mitigate 
them. The debate was concluded on Thursday, when on the 
advice of Lord Lansdowne the Bill was read a second time 
without a division. The course pursued by the Lords was 
wise. The Bill was not read a second time last summer 
because it was sent to the Upper House at a date which left 
no time for discussion. It can now be properly debated and 
amended in Committee. 





The second reading of the Children Bill was moved jn 
the Commons on Tuesday by Mr. Shaw, the Lord Advocate 
in an able speech. The case for the Bill, he pointed out, 
largely rested on the Reports of the Committees on Physical 
Training and Physical Deterioration. He deprecated the 
objection that some of its provisions might seem to interfere 
unduly with the liberty of the subject, and laid special stress 
on the clause providing that a child should not be sentenced 
to imprisonment for any offence and exempting young persons 
from a sentence of penal servitude. Incidentally he main. 
tained that George Borrow had done his country a great 
disservice by glorifying tramp life, in which children werg 
generally brought up in squalid and immoral surroundings, 
We cannot agree. Tramps do not read Borrow, and, as for 
the public, they are not demoralised, but improved, by the 
manliness and humanity of his outlook on the world. A 
“ stuffy” indoor age owes a great deal to Borrow’s vindication 
of the free air and the “wind on the heath.” No one ever 
rose from reading “ Lavengro” or “The Bible in Spain” 
in the mood which promotes cruelty to children. 


The Peckham election, which took place on Tuesday, resulted 
in the return of Mr. Gooch, the Tariff Reform candidate, by a 
majority of 2,494 (6,970—4,476). At the General Election the 
Liberal candidate carried the constituency by a majority of 
2,339. It will be seen from these figures that there was a turn. 
over of nearly 5,000 votes. We have dealt with the lesson of the 
election elsewhere, and will only say here that, in our opinion, it, 
like the other by-elections, shows that the country is in no mood 
to be trifled with on the subject of Socialism, and is deter. 
mined to mark its vehement disapproval of proposals such as 
those for old-age pensions, for introducing Protectionist 
legislation into the coal-mining trade, and for endowing 
unemployment. No doubt the unpopularity of the Licensing 
Bill had a good deal to do with increasing the majority; but 
it would not be wise to lay too much stress upon this factor, 
That the result shows that the Tariff Reformers have 
converted the country is one which will, we believe, prove 
to be entirely unfounded. It would, however, not be 
untrue to say that the country is beginning to feel that the 
present Government are not very sure defenders of the cause 
of Free-trade. 


On Tuesday Lord Cromer addressed a large meeting at 
the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, presided over by Mr. Tom 
Garnett, on the fallacies of Tariff Reform. After a striking 
reference to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Cromer quoted 
Mr. Cobden’s saying, “I am nota Whig or a Tory,I ama 
Free-trader,” and went on to say that if he might place the 
adjective “‘ Unionist” before the words “ Free-trader,” that 
exactly described his own position. “ We Free-traders,” said 
Lord Cromer, “have one great advantage. We all know 
exactly what we want, and we all want the same thing. We 
admit that indirect taxes may, in case of need, be imposed for 
revenue purposes; but we want them to be as low as possible, 
and to have as few of them as possible. We do not want any 
artificial restrictions to be placed on trade.” That is an 
excellent summary of the Free-trade position. In the last 
resort, Free-traders rest their case upon the knowledge that it 
is impossible to tax a country into riches. Lord Cromer went 
on to point out the fallacies of Retaliation, and gave some 
examples of the uselessness and folly of tariff wars. In 
almost every case they had been without result, and the 
combatants had been obliged to leave off exactly where they 
began. 


After dealing very ably with the question of unemployment, 
Lord Cromer touched upon a point which bas hitherto been 
very little noticed. What, he asked, would be the effect 
produced on the Lancashire cotton industry if a duty were 
imposed in this country upon cotton manufactures entering 


the United Kingdom? “A strong, and, I think, perfectly 
justifiable, appeal would at once be made from India and 
Egypt to take off the Excise-duty now levied in those 
countries upon the home-made manufactures. Would a 
measure of this sort be calculated to increase employment in 
Lancashire?” “I do not know,” added Lord Cromer, 
“whether the Tariff Reformers have ever considered this 
point.” We agree with Lord Cromer that the matter is one 
of very real importance, and might cause friction between 
India and Britain of a kind which it is essential to avoid. 
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The Paris correspondent of the Times announces in Thurs- 
day’s paper that in the coming Franco-British Exhibition in 
London there will be a “children’s week” for French and 
British children. The British Ambassador in Paris has been 
authorised by Lord Fitzmaurice to signify to M. Pichon the 
sympathy of the British Government with the project, which 
has been laid before M. Doumergue, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, by Sir William Mather, chairman of the British education 
section of the Franco-British Exhibition. Half of the visitors 
will represent the elementary schools and the other half the 
secondary schools. In the British section of education during 
the children’s week, which will bein July, French and English 
children will take part in a daily course of education. This 
will include an exposition of oral instruction in French and 
English schools by questions and answers. There will be 
physical exercises, and tableaux vivants illustrating the history 
of the two countries. A grand finale to the week will be 
tableaux vivants symbolical of the glories of peace and the 
good intentions of nations, particularly of the Entente Cordiale. 
The French children will be lodged in private houses under 
the care of a committee of ladies. 





The financial needs of the Queen Victoria's Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses are eloquently enforced in an appeal 
which appeared in Tuesday's papers. The movement, which 
had its origin in Miss Florence Nightingule’s appeal on 
behalf of district nursing some thirty years ago, was estab- 
lished on a sound basis in 1887, when Queen Victoria placed 
the women’s Jubilee offering at the disposal of the nation to 
form a nucleus for the training of nurses to attend the sick 
poor in their homes. But the funds available, though 
increased by the Women’s Memorial to Queen Victoria of 
1901-2, are inadequate to the ever-growing needs of the 
Institute. “At this moment there are fifty-three places where 
Associations are organised; the money is provided to pay the 
nurses ; the suffering poor are waiting to be nursed, but the 
Institute, for want of funds for training them, is unable to 
supply the nurses.’ 
message from Miss Nightingale testifying to her unabated 
sympathy with the work of the district nurse. We may add 
that all remittances should be crossed Glyn, Mills, and Co., 
and be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee Institute for Nurses, 120 Victoria Street, S.W. Miss 
Loane’s new book, reviewed by us in another column, shows 
incidentally the useful and self-sacrificing work done by the 
district nurses, 


’ 


The appeal is powerfully reinforced by a 


On Monday Mr. Burns delivered the presidential address 
to the National Conference on Infantile Mortality. He had 
thought that “in controversies relating to liquids the field 
was held by disagreement as to the merits of pot-still and 
patent-still whisky, but these rival fluids bad been eclipsed by 
the controversies raging round the various milk diets for 
children. The sterilised Montagues fighting the 
Pasteurised Capulets, and the refrigerated champions, with 
cold and scientific disdain, were looking on to see who was 
likely to be the winner.” 
natural milk. A mother ought not to contract out of the due 
course of maternity. The best substitute was cow’s milk, 
which was not used in Britain nearly as much as it ought to 
be, or even as it might be. Mr. Burns went on to show that 
our figures of infant mortality are not so bad as in other 
countries ; yet they are bad enough, and ought to be much 
better considering the lead we have maintained in sanitation. 
“We are concentrating on the child,” said Mr. Burns, “as 
we have never done before. We are beginning to think of the 
mother and the home.” 


were 


His own choice was in favour of 


On Thursday a deputation from various trade organisations 
waited upon the Home Secretary with reference to the Coal 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. Among the bodies represented 
were the Iron, Steel, and Allied Trades’ Federation, the Clyde 
Steamship Owners’ Association, the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, and the Steam Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association. 
Sir Hugh Bell, on behalf of the Iron and Steel Trades, by far the 
largest coal-consuming industry in the country, declared that 
the present Bill must either diminish the quantity of coal raised 
or increase the cost, and it might possibly do both. The 
common estimate was that the increase of cost would not be 


out of employment in the iron and steel trades alone, and, 
with their families, the people concerned would number a 
hundred and fifty thousand or two hundred thousand. Mr. 
Beeching, for the Steam Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association, 
said that the Bill would have the most disastrous effect upon 
the whole of the steam fishing industry. 


Mr. Gladstone in reply made the best defence he could 
of this ill-starred measure. The Government would never 
have brought in the Bill if they had thought that the effects 
of it would be to bring about a permanent and material 
increase in the cost of coal. “He had not said that the Bill 
as it stood was the Bill which the Government meant and 
intended to pass into law in its exact present form. It was 
open to amendment.” At the same time, he did not accept 
the view that the effect of the Bill would be anything like 
what had been stated. In thanking Mr. Gladstone, Sir Hugh 
Bell remarked that “after what the Home Secretary had said 
their fears were rather increased than lessened.” ‘The Bill is 
another example of the Government’s policy of bringing in 
measures in which they do not really believe in order to satisfy 
the extremists on their own side. ‘To do that is neither wise 
nor honest, and matters are not improved by hints that they 
do not really like their own measures, and by the expression 
of wild hopes that somehow or other they will be able to 
amend them and make them less unjust and impracticable. 
Nothing but disaster can come of such tactics, 


Lord St. Aldwyn delivered a well-reasoned address on 
Saturday last toa meeting convened by the Gloucestershire 
Chamber of Agriculture to consider the question of rates and 
Imperial taxation. He did not think it of the least use to ask 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer to take over the whole cost 
of elementary education or of the highways. Things which 
were managed locally must generally be paid for locally. But 
he thought that much might be done without asking that 
ratepayers should be relieved of the cost of services for which 
they were responsible and for which—except through their 
own fault—they got a fair return for their money. ‘The best 
principle had been propounded by Sir Massey Lopes in 1868, 
and in accordance with this principle—that the Exchequer 
should relieve ratepayers of expenditure not dependent upon 
local control—the prisons had been made an Imperial charge 
and had profited in every way. The State ought now to take 
over the management of lunatic asylums, workhouses, and the 
police. Lord St. Aldwyn ended by saying that the labours of 
local government were becoming too heavy. 
that the tradition of public service by the right people would 
be injured, and responsibility would fall into the hands of 
undesirable administrators. We agree, but we should like a 
much more thorough reform of our rating question than that 
proposed by Lord St. Aldwyn. 





The danger was 


On Monday much excitement was caused in Paris by the 
arrest of a well-known banker and company promoter, 
M. Henri Rochette. It was said that the losses incurred by the 
public through the collapse of some of M. Rochette’s schemes 
were enormous, and the affair was compared with the Humbert 
and Panama scandals. The Paris correspondent of the T'imes 
announces, however, that the facts were exaggerated. None 
of the dozen companies founded by M. Rochette was admitted 
to the official board of the Agents de Change. Even the outer 
market, it is said, does not stand to lose more than £120,000. 
The crash came through the (failure. of M. Rochette’s agent 
who worked in the interest of the Rochette companies in the 
coulisse of the Bourse. The most serious part of the affair 
is that to the losses of the coulisse must be added those 
of the small investors all over the country. M. Rochette 
began life as a servant in a provincial railway restaurant, 
and his real success in finance dates from the time when, 
with the help of prominent Spanish politicians, he founded 
the Banque Franco-Espagnole. When once he could point 
to the co-operation of men of standing he built up a great 
financial edifice, attracting money by numerous circulars 
which promised great profits. It is the old story of gulli- 
bility, and also, we fear, of men in responsible positions 
who lend their names to schemes of which they have 
insufficient knowledge. 











less than 10 per cent. If their fears were realised, as many 
as thirty thousand or forty thousand men would be thrown 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-_—>—_— 
THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


i ie Duke of Devonshire stood so whole-heartedly for 

the causes and national interests in which the 
Spectator believes that it is very difficult for us in writing 
of him not to fall into a mood of pure eulogy. But pure 
eulogy, one feels instinctively, is utterly inappropriate to 
the Duke of Devonshire,—to his wisdom, his reticence, 
his moderation, and his common-sense. Though in no 
respect inhuman or untouched by the sympathy of friends 
and supporters, there was a certain shyness, combined 
with truthfulness, in the Duke which rendered anything 
approaching to flattery of him impossible. His is a 
shrine upon which no man can heap incense without 
feeling ashamed. 

We shall not try here to deal with the Duke’s political 
career, or to tell how he, who was in the best sense a 
sound party man, and who believed party government to 
be, on the whole, best for the country, was twice called 
upon to break up the parties with which he was associated, 
and who yet managed to perform that task without any 
of those whose personal aims and ambitions were deeply 
affected by his action accusing him of personal ambition, 
or of that restlessness and flightiness which statesmen 
dread so much, and resent so much, in a colleague. 
When the Duke left the Liberal Party over Home- 
rule, and the Unionist Party over Protection, it was 
admitted on all hands that being what he was, and holding 
the views he did, he could not have done anything else in the 
circumstances. Instead, then, of tracing the Duke's political 
actions and political opinions, we prefer to attempt an 
analysis of his character. The first and most obvious fact 
about the Duke was his independence, and what we may 
call his inevitableness of action. Knowing the Duke's 
views on a particular subject, you could always tell in 
any given circumstances what would be his line of con- 
duct. With most other politicians at some point of their 


career explanations have to be found for this or that | 
Everything seemed to point to their taking a 


action. 
particular course, and yet they took another. In the 
case of one man this was due to influence exerted over 
him by a friend. In that of another it was due to 
hostility to some colleague or rival. The personal 
element deflected the course of history. In the case of the 


Duke of Devonshire such explanations are unthinkable. | 


It is impossible to imagine him a Home-ruler out of 


devotion to Mr. Gladstone, or a Free-trader out of jealousy | 
The Duke had no dis- | 
Certainly he had none in | 
of the | 
‘had a larger following of men, and of men of high 


or distrust of Mr. Chamberlain. 
likes or prejudices of this kind. 
the case of Mr. Chamberlain. All the efforts 
Tapers and ‘Tadpoles and paragraph-writers in the 
Press failed to produce the slightest sense of rivalry 
between them. ‘I'he Duke, to use a racing phrase, went 
exclusively on men’s public form, and gave his con- 


temporaries credit for the same public spirit which he | 
' usually claim independence, and who are suspicious of 


himself showed. He was the last man in the world to 
think that he had a monopoly of patriotism. The high- 
mindedness which he showed he assumed to be shared 
by others. He never betrayed a colleague, and he 
never thought it possible that a colleague could think of 
betraying him, with the resuit that throughout his career 


he was never once the victim of any intrigue or con- | 


spiracy. He kept his mind fixed always on questions and 
not on men, and just as he always endeavoured to solve 
the real problem at issue rather than secure a 
triumph, so his aim was to bring advantage to the nation, 
not to gain « victory over an opponent. We should be 
the last to say that the Duke of Devonshire was unique 
in this. What, however, was unique about his position 


was the fact that no one ever attributed to him unworthy | 


motives or insinuated that he was playing for his own 
hand. If any one had ventured to do so, the country 
would simply have regarded the accuser as mad. 

Another striking quality possessed by the Duke of 
Devonshire was his absolute  straightforwardness 
conduct and clearness of language. No one ever felt 
with him that he had “a card up his sleeve.” 
country straight out exactly what he thought, and his 


. ; ° . | 
reticence—for reticent he was in a high degree—was due, | 


not to the fact that he did not think it advisable at the 
moment to let the country know what he was thinking, 


party | 


of | 


He told the | 


but simply and solely to the fact that he had not been 
able to come to a determination. He did not like 
meeting questions half-way, but waited till circumstances 
forced them on his attention. The late Duke of Argyll 
once said of him at a public meeting: “Oh, gentlemen, 
what a comfort it is to hear the speech of a man 
who knows what he means himself and who means you 
to understand what he intends.” Here in a nutshell wag 
the quality which the country most admired in the Duke 
of Devonshire. ‘They always knew exactly what he stood 
for, and whether he was a Unionist or a Home-ruler, a 
Free-trader or a Protectionist. He was never seeking for 
a safe point to rest on, one which, in the immortal 
language of the politician in the “ Biglow Papers,” would 
leave him “ frontin’ south by north.” In spite of the inde. 
pendence, straightforwardness, and clearness of the Duke's 
attitude, he often showed a curious diffidence, and seemed 
unable to realise that he had so absolutely the confidence 
of the country that no explanations were ever necessary in 
his case. For example, after the secession of the Unionist 
Free-traders from Mr. Balfour’s Administration in 1903, 
the Duke thought it necessary to explain in his place 
in the House of Lords how it was that he remained for g 
few days longer in the Cabinet than did his Unionist Free. 
trade colleagues. We have reason to know that the Duke 
found such an explanation a painful and trying one to 
make. Nevertheless he insisted on making it, and this 
though on the day he spoke he was suffering from the 
beginnings of a severe attack of influenza. It will be 
remembered that he then declared, with a sincerity which 
in one sense deeply touched, and in another sense might 
almost be said to have amused, the nation, that his mind 
was not so clear as it ought to have been during his 
negotiations with Mr. Balfour, and that he had not at first 
completely grasped the situation. As a matter of fact, it 
is safe to say that no one, least of all his Unionist 
Free-trade colleagues, thought there was the slightest need 
for such an apology. If the thought of the nation on 
that occasion could have been put into words, it would 
have run something like this:—‘* There was not the 
‘least reason for you to say what you have said. 
Every one recognised that you would in the end do 
exactly what you did—that is, leave the Ministry—and the 
fact that you took four or five days longer than your 
colleagues to realise that this was inevitable was looked 
on as the most natural thing in the world. It was a 
proof to the British people as a whole that a Free-trader 
could do nothing else. If you had acted as quickly as 
others, it might possibly have been thought that there was 
something not absolutely necessary in your action.” 

In a certain sense the Duke of Devonshire was one of 
the greatest leaders of men in our political annals. He 





character and intelligence, who were willing to put them- 
selves in his hands and to trust him implicitly, than any 
other statesman of his time. He was the leader, too, of 
those whom as a rule it is most difficult to lead,—men who 


being told that it is their duty to follow and not to argue. 
!In other words, men would follow him who would have 
‘followed nobody else in the world. Strange as it may 
seem, however, though the Duke had such an extra- 
ordinary power of attracting followers, his mind and 
character were constitutionally opposed to the idea of 
| leadership in politics. He was not one of those men who 
| like to lead, or who feel elated by the notion that where he 
asked men to follow him, there they would go without 
inquiring whether he was right or wrong. Ile very 
greatly disliked exacting such purely personal devotion, 
and if one can imagine him being forced to consider 
|so abstract a piece of political metaphysics, we have 
little doubt that he would have declared that men had 
no business to follow a leader in politics merely because 
he was their leader. They ought, he would have said, 
to make up their minds on the merits of the case, 
and then to act with others who agreed with them, 
and not to put their political consciences into anybody’s 
keeping. His attitude was, in fact, that of the man 
who says: “I know what I feel about this question 
| myself, and I know how I am going to act, and I hope 
other people will do the same; but it would not be right 
| for me to try to induce them to hold my view unless they 
deliberately come to the conclusion that they also want 
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what I want.” It is part of the irony of English politics 
that this very unwillingness of the Duke to lead made men 
specially anxious to be led by him. His mood was an 
assurance to them that they would never be placed in that 
position so much detested by Englishmen,—that of being 
used by a man for his own purposes. No one ever had 
the least fear that by following the Duke he would thus be 
made use of, and therefore he was willing to follow without 
hesitation or reservation. 

The Duke of Devonshire was often spoken of as a great 
aristocrat and as a representative of the aristocratic 
interests in the country. Nothing, however, could have 
been further from the truth. Though no doubt the Duke 
was in a sense intensely proud of being a Cavendish, and 
though he felt in his heart of hearts very strongly the duty 
of noblesse oblige, he had nothing of that temperament 
which people usually mean when they use the word 
“aristocrat.” He was the last man in the world whom 
one could associate with the idea of the noble who springs 
upon a prancing war-steed, either real or metaphorical, and 
waves his sword in the air. His was rather what might 
be called the old-fashioned English temperament, the 
possessors of which in effect say to the world :—“ I'll mind 
my own business, and you mind yours. You respect me, 
and I'll respect you. You stand by me, and I'll stand by 
you; and when we have both done our duty to ourselves 
and each other, for heaven’s sake don’t let us have any 
d d nonsense about it.” Yet, though this is true in a 
sense, one would lose touch altogether of the Duke's 
character if one insisted on it too much, or gave the 
impression that the Duke’s nature was one of surly defiance 
such as Goldsmith describes in the famous lines on the 
Briton in “ The Traveller.”” No doubt one of his colleagues, 
Robert Lowe, once said of him: “ What I- like about 
Hartington is his ‘ you-be-damnedness.’” But though 
this element was not wanting in the Duke’s character, it 
did not in any way prevent him from being at heart as 
kindly, as sympathetic, and as courteous as he was reason- 
able, straightforward, and plainspoken. 

In the public mind the qualities we have just dwelt upon 
are often regarded as being necessarily dissociated from a 
high level of intellectual capacity. The Duke of Devonshire 
was a living proof of the unsoundness of such a view. 
Though his mind may have moved slowly, it was one not 
only of vast capacity, but of great acuteness. No one who 
ever worked with the Duke could help realising this. He 
never failed to see a point that was put to him, though if 
it was a bad point he also very soon saw through it. You 
might, indeed, be sure that the man who complained that 
the Duke of Devonshire could not understand some 
scheme or theory or project had in truth got hold of one 
which was not worth understanding. His intelligence 
was a rock against which vague and foolish and half- 
matured proposals soon splintered themselves. ‘“ Firm as 
the rock, and clear as the crystal that adorns the rock,” 
words used of Lord Hartington by the Duke of Argyll, 
form a very apt description of his mind. The present 
writer, some twenty years ago, heard one of his colleagues 
say of him :—‘“'Those who think Hartington stupid are 
utterly mistaken. His is one of the ablest minds in the 
country.” 

One may strive as one will to draw the character of the 
Duke, but in the end one comes back to the plain fact 
that he was a great public servant,—one who served, not 
because he liked service for its own sake or for the rewards 
it brought in sympathy and public applause, but solely 
because he was mastered by the notion of duty and by the 
sense that, like every other Englishman, he owed the 
State a debt which must be paid. Pope said of one of his 
ancestors that he cared not to be great except only in 
that he might “save and serve the State.” That was 
exactly true of the late Duke of Devonshire. This 
tradition of public service is one which has long been 
associated with the house of Cavendish, and it is cause 
for national congratulation to think that there is no risk 
of that tradition being broken. Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
who succeeds to the dukedom, will, we believe, be found 
to possess the high character and the sense of public 
duty which distinguished bis predecessor. Though he 
may not be destined to play the great part in national 
affairs played by the late Duke, it may safely be predicted 
of him that the ideals of public duty maintained by his 
uncle will not suffer in his keeping. 

































































THE PECKHAM ELECTION. 


sie journalists and the platform speakers are full 
of ingenious and far-fetched explanations of the 
Peckham election. To the independent onlooker, how- 
ever, whose mind has not been manured with party 
platitudes the lesson of Peckham is plain enough. The 
country is in 1908 as determined to resist Socialism in all 
its forms as it was determined to resist Protection in 1906. 
The balancing electors, who in this country are essentially 
moderate and “ Left-Centre,” made it absolutely clear at the 
General Election that they did not want the Fiscal policy 
of this country altered, but intended to maintain a system 
which had served them so well in the past. In other 
words, the Tariff Reformers, who though anti-Radical in 
name are essentially Radical in aspiration, dashed them- 
selves against the rock of British conservatism, using that 
word in its strict rather than its party sense. Just now 
the present Government are doing much the same thing. 
They are ignoring the essential conservatism of the nation, 
and are meeting with the same reward. When, however, 
we speak of the essential conservatism of the British 
people we do not want to fall into the politician’s habit 
of grandiloquent exaggeration. Instead of saying that the 
British people as a whole are conservative in feeling, it 
would perhaps be safer to say that that section of the 
British people which committed to neither party 
in the State, but holds the balance, and thus has it in 
its power to make and unmake Governments, is always 
Central and conservative in its opinions. Peckham, 
like all the by-elections for the past ten months or 
so, shows that the balancing electors have become con- 
vinced that the danger of the moment is Socialism, and 
not ‘Tariff Reform, and they are acting accordingly. 
Timid critics are inclined to find in this apparent change 
of attitude a dangerous fickleness. For ourselves, we do 
not share that alarm. ‘The motto of the typical Briton is 
always “One thing at a time,” and, though there is a 
certain danger in this opportunist attitude of mind, it 
works well on the whole. After all, the danger of the 
moment is Socialism, and the balancing elector concen- 
trates on that, regardless of the fact that in his rebuff to 
Socialism he may appear to be reversing the decision which 
he gave so emphatically in 1906 in favour of Free-trade. 
“T was in danger of a flood then,” he seems to say ; “ now 
the danger is fire, and Iam using the flood-water to put 
that out ; but if the flood peril appears again, I shall kuow 
how to deal with it.” 


is 


It is a peculiarity of politicians to imagine that they are 
always in front of the electors, whereas, in reality, they 
are generally behind them. The Liberal wirepullers and 
electioneerers, it is clear, are completely puzzled by results 
such as Peckham. They feel that the balancing electors 
ought still to be thinking of the danger to Free-trade, and 
that they may be induced to support Socialistic measures 
and Socialistic candidates out of dread of Protection. As 
a matter of fact, as we have just said, the mind of the 
balancing elector has moved on to the problem of 
Socialism, and has taken a turn quite unexpected by 
the politicians,—a turn which makes the party managers 
in their heart of hearts curse the lightness and untrust- 
worthiness of democracy. Yet a very little thought should 
have shown them that, as Bright and Cobden knew so well, 
it is utterly inconsistent to advocate Socialistic measures 
in the name of Free-trade. Every sound argument honestly 
used against Protection is bound to tell also against 
Socialism. ‘The proofs and facts and figures that go to 
show the enervation of character and the waste caused 
by interference with the laws of supply and demand in 
the vain hope of protecting industry and labour tell with 
equal force whether the proposed instrument of Protec- 
tion is a tariff or an Eight Hours Act, an anti-sweating 
law or a Bill to endow unemployment. Party Liberals 
would, of course, like to put an embargo upon this kind 
of reasoning, and to make it penal to apply Free-trade 
arguments except in the matter of exports and imports. 
But such embargoes, unfortunately for them, cannot be 
maintained. Dickens described Jefferson, the Southern 
and pseudo-Jacobin President of the United States, 


as a man who ‘dreamt of liberty in the arms of 
a slave, and awoke to sell his children at public 
auction.’ The Socialistic Radical dreams of Free-trade 


founded on Protection, and awakes to introduce a Bill 
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to hamper and restrict free exchange, and to shield Labour 
from the free play of competition. 

When the present Government became aware of the 
political situation, one might have supposed that, as men 
of experience and ability in public affairs, they would 
have put on the brake, and tried to prevent themselves 
sliding any further down the slippery slopes of Socialism. 
Unhappily, they seem to have cg vary an exactly opposite 
course. Many of them were, no doubt, sincerely anxious 
to preserve Free-trade, at any rate in the matter of exports 
and imports. What conclusion did they come to as to 
the best method of preservation? Strange as it may seem, 
they decided that the best way to help the cause of Free- 
trade was to ‘render it popular’ by associating it with 
Socialistic and semi-Socialistic measures. Thus, it would 
be most impolitic, the Westminster Gazette hinted several 
months ago, to make the democracy imagine that the 
price they would have to pay for maintaining Free- 
trade was the abandonment of those Socialistic measures 
upon which they were supposed to have set their hearts,— 
such as, for example, old-age pensions. Accordingly the 
Government plunged into what we can only describe as the 
mad policy of concealing the plain and wholesome food of 
Free-trade in bumper teaspoonfuls of Socialistic jam,—the 
assumption, of course, being that the country was doubtful 
about the merits of the plain food, but very eager for the 
jam! What has been the result? Instead of helping the 
Government or defeating Protection, the policy of Socialistic 
jam has proved an utter failure. Ever since Mr. Asquith 
nailed old-age pensions to the mast by earmarking a 
portion of his Budget for that policy, and thus irre- 
vocably committed the Ministry, the Government have 
lost by-election after by-election. Instead of old-age 

nsions strengthening the Ministry, and proving the value 
of a little judicious cynicism in politics, they have been the 
beginning of their ruin. Once again the politicians have 
had brought home to them the lesson, though it is a lesson 
which we do not in the least expect them to remember and 
take to heart, that you cannot bribe men with their own 
money. ‘The working classes are quite sharp enough and 
well instructed enough to know that old-age pensions are 
not given to them out of their private pockets by a 
set of kind-hearted middle-aged gentlemen sitting at 
Whitehall called the Cabinet. Those who are in favour 
of old-age pensions know quite as well as those who 
are against them that the money will have to be found 
by the country as a whole, and that if old-age pensions 
are voted the electors will vote them to themselves, 
and not receive them as a present from the Liberal 
Cabinet or the Liberal Party. Hence the offer of non- 
contributory old-age pensions has left the country abso- 
lutely cold. Those who were already in favour of them no 
doubt remain so, but they are inclined to say “Thank you 
for nothing!” or else to be exceedingly suspicious that 
instead of getting their full measure they are to be fobbed 
off with a scheme which will only relieve a limited number 
of people, and under inquisitorial conditions such as are 
always hated by the British people. On the other hand, 
those who have always been against the pensions scheme 
—and they are numbered by the million—realise, as we 
have so often pointed out in the Spectator, that the ques- 
tion is a crucial one, and that if old-age pensions are once 
granted, and the country is committed to an ultimate 
expenditure of thirty millions a year, not only must Free- 
trade go by the board, but we shall be involved in a 
position of the gravest financial difficulty and danger. 
There is no getting out of it that old-age pensions are a test 
question. Those who support the scheme are, consciously 
or unconsciously, supporters of Socialistic Protection, both 
in fact and theory. Those who are opposed to it occupy 
the true Free-trade position. 

In writing thus of the Peckham election we have dwelt upon 
what we feel sure are its main lessons. At the same time, 
we are, of course, not blind to the fact that the unpopularity 
of the Licensing Bill and the activity of the brewers, dis- 
tillers, and publicans played a very important part in the 
result. Whether, however, the voting strength possessed 
by the trade is quite as large as is supposed we rather 
doubt. We by no means feel sure that the Licensing Bill, 
though it has no doubt alienated a great many voters who 
voted Liberal in 1906, has not also sent a good many votes 
the other way. Though they keep quiet, there are plenty 
of Tariff Reformers who are also temperance men, and 





also a very large number of Churchmen who follow the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in regarding the present Bill ag 
a possible basis for a just solution of the licensing question 
and who are by no means inclined to take the extreme 
trade view. The attitude of the Morning Post is, we 
believe, representative of a very large body of Unionist 
opinion. Thus, though we do not fail to recognise the 
part played by the Licensing Bill, we are still of opinion 
that the real factor in the election was the detestation of 
Socialism felt by the balancing elector, and his deter. 
mination to condemia root and branch those who have 
shown themselves willing to make terms with the upholders 
of a creed so fatal to the national welfare. 

Will Mr. Asquith and his colleagues understand and 
take heed of the lessons of Peckham and the preceding 
by-elections? If they will, there is yet time to save them- 
selves and their party from ruin, and to prevent the cause 
of Free-trade receiving serious injury in their fall. Both 
inside and outside the House very many Liberals are 
saying that they had better be done with the extremists, 
and show a more conservative and moderate frame of mind, 
But it is no good merely to talk like this in private. To 
make such opinions worth anything action must be 
taken, and the only effective action will be action decisive 
enough to show that the Government and the party have 
adopted a real change of policy. Will Mr. Asquith when 
he becomes Prime Minister, as we fear it is certain he 
will become in the course of the next few weeks— 
it is admitted that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
will not, in any case, retain the Premiership after Easter 
—have the pluck to tell his party and the House of 
Commons that the Government have come to the con. 
clusion that they were wrong in promising old-age pensions, 
and that on further consideration they hold it would be 
unwise to commit the country to financial responsibilities 
so vast and so growing? Instead, therefore, they mean to 
use their surplus to reduce taxation and to abolish the 
Sugar-duty. We believe that if Mr. Asquith would take 
up an attitude of this kind he would confer a great service 
on his party as well as on his country. No doubt the 
extremists would howl, but they could not force a Dissolu- 
tion, and meantime the Government would be gradually 
regaining the confidence of serious men, and would be 
finding that in Western as in Eastern countries those who 
tax the people least are those who most surely gain and 
keep their confidence. But though we are certain that 
this would be the wise line for the Government to take, 
we have little hope that they will take it. Mr. Asquith 
has many great qualities, but, as we point out elsewhere, 
his mind and character are affected by a certain pessimism 
which prevents bold and self-confident courses. He will, 
we fear, go on with old-age pensions in spite of all the 
warnings he has received. In spite of the roar of the 
waters which is sounding so plainly in his ears, he will, 
we do not doubt, let the boat drift till it is too late to save 
it from being swept over the falls. We do not pretend 
to think that the prospect is without risks to Free-trade. 
Nevertheless we hold that in the end the British people will 
make good their determination to have neither Socialism 
nor Protection. 





THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


N CLEMENCEAU has been in office nearly two 
q e years, and Englishmen are wondering what 
chance he has of prolonging his unusually Jong Ministerial 
life, and what he will be able to do if he stayson. His 
position is rather paradoxical. For all the will in the 
world, he has not been allowed to redeem his pledges of 
social reform, and yet he has not been cast down as a 
useless Dagon, as other French Prime Ministers have been 
cast down who have been successfully prevented from 
legislating. Brilliant Parliamentarian and manager 
though he is, he owes his preservation through several 
crises, not only to his skill and daring, but to the peculiar 
pressures outside Parliament which neutralised the attacks 
of his enemies. Domestic perils like the revolt in 
the wine-growing districts, the anti-militarist movement, 
and the threats of the General Confederation of Labour 
suddenly to force Paris to consent to all that the workers 
desired by starving it into submission have passed away 
like shadows, and M. Clemenceau stands where he was. 
In each emergency he was necessary to the State, because 
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there was no time to lose in changing Governments if the 
community was to be delivered from immediate danger, 
loss, or suffering. Perhaps he was the only man with a 
policy ; at any rate, the country was not willing in a 
single instance to refuse to consent to his methods in order 
to fill the gap with a mass of disordered and generally 
captious criticism. But of all the external pressures 
which have helped M. Clemenceau to keep his equilibrium, 
the test, of course, has been the Moroccan problem. 
This supplies the supreme example of M. Clemenceau 
having a policy, and his critics having none. We do not 
say that M. Clemenceau’s directions to the country’s 
military and naval representatives in Moroeco have been 











always the wisest possible, or that the danger of a very | 
| proposed, not only in Britain, but in other countries. 


serious entanglement there is averted by what is happening 
now, but the difficulties have been very great ; and what- 
ever one may have to say about the results of the 
Clemenceau policy in Morocco, it has been clear from the 
start that no group in the Chamber had any coherent 
alternative scheme. Really, more has depended on the 
sagacity and restraint of the French soldiers and sailors in 
Morocco than on the ideas of the French Government 
at home. For the Government there were only two 
courses possible,—to take military action, or not to take 
it. The latter would have been tantamount to withdrawing 
from Morocco altogether, and M. Jaurés himself has not 
proposed that. M. Clemenceau had only to appeal to the 
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their wrath wrecked some of the property of the company. 
The Bill for old-age pensions, like the Railway Bill, was 
accepted before this Session in the Chamber; but it is now 
checked by the Commission of the Senate, and no one can 
foresee the outcome. ‘The Deputies added several classes, 
including domestic servants, to those originally named as 
eligible for pensions, and they voted £12,000,000 as the 
annual cost of the scheme. The Commission of the Senate 
has tentatively cut this sum down to £4,000,000, and asks for 
information on the very pertinent question where the money 
is tocome from. It seems actually to be a fact that this 
measure has been sent up to the Senate without any 
indication of the sources of revenue to be tapped. This is 
a capital illustration of the way in which such legislation is 
Of 
the two essential questions in all such schemes—“ What 
will it cost ?”” and “ Where shall we get the money ? "— 
one is left out as though it did not matter. Another 
interesting parallel for British observers is the intensely 
obstructive power of the French Senate. M. Clemenceau, 
his whole Ministry, and the majority of the Chamber have 
promised to their constituents all the measures which are 
blocked. Perhaps the anger of the Chamber would be 
greater, or rather not quite so feeble, if the Senate were an 
hereditary body. But as it is an elected body it somehow 


| seems less unnatural to Deputies that the dualism of 


Chamber the other day against M. Jaurés’s severe, yet | 


unilluminating, strictures to receive a quite triumphant 
majority. Thus it seems that he may remain Prime 
Minister for some time longer. Yet what can he do with 
his power at home? What likelihood is there of his 
accomplishing any part of his programme ? 


| clear suggestion as to his successor. 


Parliamentary government should be asserted, in however 
unfavourable a manner to themselves. 

The success with which M. Clemenceau has been able to 
remain in his political garden without showing any fruits 
of his cultivation is best proved by the absence of any 
M. Millerand’s name 


| flashed across the sky some months ago, and again there 


Among the measures promised by M. Clemenceau, three | 


must be mentioned us of first-rate importance. These are 
the proposals for an Income-tax, old-age pensions, and the 
purchase of the Western Railway. Temperamentally the 
French people are in favour of indirect taxation for all 
purposes, and the resistance to be overcome to an Income- 
tax is very great. ‘hey put up smilingly, for example, 
with the high price of food caused by the exasperating 
and hampering octroi at city gates—a tax which English- 
men would hardly allow to exist for a month—because in 


| Indeed, 


was darkness. 
rumour 


Lately M. Combes has been mentioned. 
set in strongly in favour of the 


| author of the Associations Law, and it was only a few 


| of 


days ago that it began to desert him when he is said 
to have made a clumsy speech at a dinner in honour 
M. Brisson. This is not a matter in which we 
can pretend to an opinion. We can only record the 
facts. When in office M. Combes showed what seemed to 


|}us a rather frigid and narrow spirit—dangerously like 


paying that price they do not actually pull out a coin and | 


hand it over to the Government without getting any visible 
return for their money on the spot. 
idea of being taxed is broken more gently. Of course 
every Frenchman is intelligent enough to know that though 
taxation be indirect, he is paying the money just the same, 
and, indeed, is paying more, owing to the expense of col- 
lecting multitudinous indirect taxes; but tradition is very 
strong, and the expedients by which a Frenchman has been 
accustomed to keep such an ugly thing as taxation out of 
his mind are precious. Nor is a guileless self-deception 
the only obstacle to the violent directness of an Income- 
tax. An Income-tax is thought to be inquisitorial ; some 


By indirectness the | 


| congregations. 


Frenchmen talk as though the Revolution would have | 
| opinion on foreign policy, in place of the confused and 
'negative criticism which has poured from the Radical- 


taken place in vain if a Government official were armed 
with the tyrannical power to demand returns of trading- 
profits and such like. Conservative Republicans complain, 
too, that an Income-tax would mean unnecessary inter- 
ference by the State. No one dislikes unnecessary 
interference by the State more than we do, 
probably most Englishmen will share our difficulty in 
appreciating the state of mind which looks upon the 
nationalising of a railway as a less undesirable inter- 
vention than the levying of an Income-tax. A few clauses 
of the Income-tax Bill have been passed in the Chamber, 
but the progress is very slow, and it is to be remem- 
bered that an increasingly hot opposition comes from 
those moderate Republicans of the Centre on whom 
M. Clemenceau has been compelled to rely for support. 
The scheme for buying the Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest 
was carried in the Chamber before this Session; and as 
Bills in France can be carried over from one Session to 
another, it need not be passed again. But the Senate, which 
is considering it, is not very friendly, and it is doubtful 
whether it will ever emerge in a form acceptable to popular 
opinion. 
opinion on this subject. The grievances of “‘ strap-hangers’ 
on London railways are as nothing to those professed by 
passengers on the Western Railway; and we have read 
accounts in the papers lately of how the malcontents in 


’ 


It is quite certain that there is a strong popular | 


but | 


sectarianism, though nominally its reverse—in dealing 
with the Roman Church. This was seen not so much in 
the text of his measures, for the French people were un- 
mistakably in favour of the suppression of the congrega- 
tions and of the separation of the Church from the State, 
as in his temper, which was notably unlike that displayed 
later by M. Briand, who had to put the same policy into 
practice. Perhaps M. Combes has done injustice to 
himself, if his nickname le petit péere is a clue to his 
character. If he came into power again, he would look 
for support more to the Left than M. Clemenceau has 
done. He is now President of the Commission which is 
considering the disposal of the property of the suppressed 
On the whole, we are inclined to think 
that a reconstruction of the inanimate Bloc with a definite 


Socialists and Socialists during the Moroccan controversy, 
may precede the advent of a new Prime Minister. 





MR. ASQUITH. 
M * ASQUITH stands at the parting of the ways, 
i, By general consent he is henceforth to lead the 
House of Commons. After Easter he will almost certainly 
be leading it as Prime Minister. Which direction will he 
choose? Will he set up his own standard, and ask those 
to follow him who believe in him, or will he let his 
followers paint what they please on his banner, and still 
carry it for them? The next few months will show; but 
it must be admitted that to some of his keenest supporters, 
even in the Liberal Party, the future is not encouraging. 
Those who hoped most from Mr. Asquith two years ago, 


| and especially those who, Unionists like ourselves, hoped 





that he would prove an effective drag on the Socialistic 
wheel, have been the most disappointed. ‘They see in 
Mr. Asquith, or think they see, a man of sound convictions 
and strict common-sense gradually allowing himself to be 
pushed along roads which he dislikes to tread, advocating 
measures for which he feels no enthusiasm, tentatively 
putting forward half-a-dozen arguments which he seems 
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to hope will please othe-s, when he could bring out twenty 
counter-arguments wuich would satisfy himself. That he 
is convinced that he is acting for the best is not to be 
doubted; but how has he convinced himself? If he has 

rsuaded himself that his own judgment must be at fault, 
and that he had better give in where his instinct would 
be to stand out, what is it that persuades him to self- 
distrust ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been in office 
before under a Liberal Government, and could find, if he 
wished, an interesting object-lesson in his own record. 
When Lord Rosebery’s Ministry fell in the summer of 
1895 no Liberal Member of the House of Commons had 
built up a sounder reputation than the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Asquith. The House of Commons, as he described it, 
had been ploughing the sands, but though the country 
might have thought the plough better employed, it had 
every respect for a Minister who had shown courage in 
dealing with difficult situations, a capacity for taking 
the initiative, and a willingness to exert the authority with 
which he was entrusted in a spirit unafraid of criticism or 
of abuse. Mr. Asquith had begun well with a compromise 
over the right of public meeting in Trafalgar Square. He 
had won general approval by his courage and independence 
in standing up against the Parnellites, and telling them 
that so long as he was at the Home Office dynamiters 
would get no more lenient treatment from him than ether 

risoners in her Majesty’s gaols. He had shown that he 
oe how to be dignified under undeserved reproach when 
he was blamed for the deaths of the victims of the un- 
happy Featherstone riots. He did not add much to the 
statute-book while he was in office, but that was recognised 
to be the fault of the measures rather than the man, 
When he left office, he still persisted in looking at public 
affairs from an independent point of view. He took his 
own line during the South African War. Later, when Mr. 
Chamberlain had launched his ill-starred campaign of 
Tariff Reform, he found no more uncompromising opponent 
than Mr. Asquith, nor one who put the Free-trade case in 
a form more impossible to answer. Later still, when Mr. 
Asquith was agam in office, nothing could be more sound 
or satisfactory than many of his declarations of opinion 
and policy. He has declared that he is not a Socialist, but 
that if there is a strain of Socialist opinion in the country, 
it is better that it should be represented in the House of 
Commons, where it will come into collision with other 
opinion, than that it should find its outlet underground 
and in secret,—a statesmanlike attitude far better suited 
to meet the case than unreasoning opposition or flat 
rejection. He has most eloquently summed up the 
ideals of a national education; his Rectorial address 
at Glasgow was a fine example of high thinking 
applied to national problems; he has left no doubt, 
by the care of the phrases employed, as to his adherence 
to the traditional and accepted standards which we 
should set before us in national defence; and over 
and over again he has put the academic arguments 
for sound Constitutional precedents and purposes in a 
setting which could not be bettered for wisdom of thought 
and plainness of speaking. Always, or nearly always, 
when it is clearly Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Asquith alone, who 
acts or speaks, the action or the utterance is sound and 
strong. Always, or nearly always, when the speaker is 
not so plainly Mr. Asquith, when the speech seems to be 
the echo of Mr. Asyuith’s friends, or other members of 
the Government speaking through the mouthpiece of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the voice changes, the 
action fails. 

Unfortunately, it is precisely when action would have 
followed speech with the most valuable results that Mr. 
Asquith has failed, and it has been exactly on these 
occasions that it has seemed to be not Mr. Asquith acting 
and speaking, but Mr. Asquith advised against himself. 
The majority gained by the Liberal Party at the General 
Election was huge; so huge that it has been difficult to 
hear its voice, though the voices of sections have been 
noisier than ever. Has Mr. Asquith been confused by the 
noise? He has at all events allowed himself to be com- 
mitted to pronouncements and undertakings which are 
hopelessly at variance with a true Liberal policy, and 
which have been themselves on occasion indefensible on 
any legal or Constitutional grounds whatever. Take, for 
instance, the ‘Trade Disputes Bill. Mr. Asquith obviously 

















disliked the measure, and was hard put to it to fing 
any arguments to use in its favour. He was reduced to 
the extraordinary position of urging that Trade-Unions, 
whether of masters or men, should be put above and out. 
side the law because industrial war was a rough business 
and that therefore masters and men had better fight mm 
out without legal restraint. That a distinguished lawyer 
should use such a plea was almost incredible, but it was so 
used. Or take, again, the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bil] 
introduced by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone's 
father was never induced to countenance such a measure, 
and would not have been induced to do so to-day, To 
limit by State action the hours which a man may work 
in a mine, and so to lessen the output of coal and increase 
its price, when the miners are perfectly competent to deal 
with the question of their own hours of labour themselves, 
is not only a meddlesome and retrograde interference with 
the labour market, but is essentially a Protective measure, 
and should have no part nor lot in the policy of a Free. 
trade Government. Yet Mr. Asquith, than whom no 
Liberal has denounced Protection more fervently, is pre- 
pared to vote for a Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. Lastly, 
there remains Mr. Asquith’s attitude towards old-age 
pensions. He has finally pledged himself to a scheme 
which is to be universal and non-contributory,—a scheme 
which, even if it costs only five or six millions a year to 
begin with, will certainly cost thirty millions a year before 
it can come into full operation. Where the money is to 
come from neither Mr. Asquith nor any Liberal writer or 
thinker has explained. There is only one way in which it 
could be obtained, and that is by an enormous increase 
in indirect taxation,—in other words, through the imposi- 
tion of a tariff. That would be a strange conclusion to 
the work done for the nation by a Government expressly 
returned to power to defend Free-trade. 

Is there any common factor which will reconcile these 
cross-turnings and contradictions? If there is, it lies 
somewhere in the same strange vein of pessimism which 
sometimes discoloured, if it did not permanently damage, 
the administration of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Asquith 
believes, or is ready to believe, in vast and uncontrollable 
movements of the mob. He sees Behemoth heaving up 
from sleep, forgets that large animals need be no more 
dreadful than small, and does not try to ascertain whether 
Behemoth may not be, after all, a very tractable creature 
if he is properly led and fed. Like Lord Salisbury, watching 
what he conceived to be a huge wave of opinion, Mr, 
Asquith would ask : “ Who are we to stem the tide?” Yet 
all the while he may be wrong; the tide may not be 
sweeping as far as he thinks, and in any case it should 
be his task to harness the tide rather than to float on it. 
He forgets that, of all hopeless policies, to try to gauge 
public opinion before uttering your own opinion is the 
most hopeless and the most dangerous. “They call mo 
an arbitrary Minister,” said Sir Robert Peel, “ but this 
country likes to be governed”; and assuredly it likes to 
hear strong, unwavering opinions expressed by public men. 
It is those opinions which make public opinion, and if 
public men do not utter their opinions boldly, without 
reference to what they believe the public want to be told, 
they will never lead, and they will never be followed. 
When they wait to listen for public opinion, they are 
setting up a man of straw and trying to imagine what they 
would think if they were stuffed with straw. If straw could 
speak, it would tell them that it can rot or burn, but 
cannot course like blood or drive like brains. Mr. Asquith, 
with his great talents, his incisive intellect, and his keen 
individual powers of criticism, has subordinated his 
judgment to that of others not so well qualified to judge. 
He has set up his man of straw, and apparently is now 
going to ask us all to fall down aad worship him. 





WRONG ROADS TO INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS. 

We. must all appreciate the objects of the Anglo- 

German Friendship Committee, and share in the 
satisfaction which has suggested their letter to various 
newspapers. To us, as well as to them, “the good inter- 
national relations which now exist between the two nations ” 
are a matter of sincere satisfaction. We can hardly 
imagine a greater calamity to Europe than a war between 
Germany and Great Britain. If the importance which the 
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Committee attach to such incidents as the “ very kind and 
generous reception given last summer in Germany to the 


representatives of the British Press,” or “the prospect of | 
| If the point to be considered were simply whether the 


the visit this summer to England of prominent German 


tors,” seems to us a little exaggerated, it is not that we | 


set any less store by the promotion of friendly feelings 
and the increase of mutual respect and esteem between the 

le of the two countries. Any doubts we may entertain 
on the subject relate, not to the end for which the Com- 








such a Conference as that suggested by the Anglo. 
German Friendship Committee might easily lead to quite 
other consequences than those which they expect from it. 


two Powers might not safely reduce their armaments, the 
existing proportion between them being maintained, the 
case would be different. But Germany has not deter- 
mined what the proportion of her Navy to that of other 


| Powers shall be, and until she has done so it is not for a 


mittee exist, but to the methods which they propose for | 


our adoption. Most of us can recall instances in which 
the well-meant efforts of some kindly friend to make two 
ple like one another have been defeated Ly their purpose 


becoming too evident. It is not in human nature to be | 


always willing to play a part which has been assigned to 
us by others. We prefer to make our friends for ourselves 
rather than to accept them from even the wisest of advisers. 
But the very establishment of an “ Anglo-German Friend- 
ship Committee” seems to imply that something of this 
somewhat officious kind is wanted ; that in the absence of 
such a body neither “‘ the immense interests ” which Britain 
and Germany “‘ have in common,” nor the “ absence of any 
serious cause of difference”’ between them, is sufficient to 
secure the maintenance of good international relations. 
We question whether the friendly feeling which the Com- 
mittee are anxious to foster really benefits by the some- 
what fussy methods which they choose for its cultivation. 
Plants are often seen to flourish best under a little 
healthy neglect. 

This is not the opinion of the Anglo-German Friendship 
Committee. Evidently they think that the Foreign Offices 
of the two countries stand in need of outside advice. 
Nor are they troubled with any hesitation as to the 
propriety of offering that advice, not only without its 
being asked, but even in presence of the clearest 


possible proof that it will not be taken if offered. Their | 


, 


firs suggestion is that “‘ representatives of both nations’ 
shall be authorised by their respective Governments 
“to meet and confer as to whether some understanding 

ot be arrived at as to a reduction or limitation of 





‘respective naval armaments.” ‘That is a proposal as | 


to the wisdom of which a good deal might be said. But if 
any advantage is to follow from saying it, there must be a 
genuine readiness on both sides to enter upon the dis- 
cussion. In the present instance it is just this readiness 
that is wanting. ‘The proposal was actually made at the 
Hague Conference by Great Britain, and politely declined 
by Germany. In our opinion, this refusal was both 
natural and reasonable. ‘T'he limits of national armaments 
must be fixed with constant reference to the objects of 
national policy. ‘There may, no doubt, be occasions which 


Power possessing a very much stronger Navy to offer any 
suggestions upon the subject. We should not welcome 
such interference ourselves, and we know of no reason why 
Germany should be more tolerant in this respect than 
we are. 

The Committee’s second suggestion is more questionable 
still. The Conference they desire is further to consider 
“ whether it would not be possible for the Governments of 
Germany and Great Britain to approach conjointly the 
Governments of France and Russia” with proposals for 
some amount of disarmament. This is the Committee's 
scheme for promoting the peace of Europe. Germany anc 
Great Britain are to set to work to convince France and 
Russia of the folly of exaggerated naval preparations. 
The two Powers to whom this good advice is to be 
offered might fairly reply: ‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 
Why should Great Britain, who is already in possession 
of a strong Navy, and Germany, who is doing her best 
to obtain one, think it necessary to preach reduction of 
armaments to Russia, who cannot be said to have any 
Navy, and finds it difficult to raise the money necessary 
for creating one? France, no doubt, has a Navy, but it 
has never been suggested that its strength is at all in 
excess of the requirements of a great maritime Power, or 
that her Government have shown any undue haste in 
bringing it up to that level. Any counsel offered to either 
country on the part of Powers far more favourably 
placed in respect of their strength at sea would be 
so purely gratuitous and unprovoked that it would 
be far more likely to disturb the peace of Europe 
than to promote it. Frenchmen and Russians would at 
once be tempted to speculate as to the motives of Great 
Britain and Germany in preaching disarmament to Powers 
weaker than themselves, Suspicions entertained by whole 
nations are not always reasonable, and few things are 
better calculated to give rise to them than so unexpected 
a combination of counsellors as that suggested by the 
Anglo-German Friendship Committee. However important 


| it may be to arrive at a good understanding with Germany— 


admit of these objects being considered in concert with | 


another Power, but such occasions are likely to present 
themselves but seldom. For the most part, Governments 
will be disposed to keep their purposes to themselves. 


Let us imagine that such a discussion had been begun 
Db SD ' 


at the Hague, and that the German Plenipotentiaries 
had opened it with an announcement that the object 
of the German Admiralty was to raise their Navy 
to a strength equal to, or at any rate more nearly 
approaching, that of the British Navy. That would 


have been a perfectly legitimate statement for the repre- | 


sentatives of Germany to make. Englishmen may think 
it a part of the providential order of the world that 
they should be content with a big Navy and Germany 
be content with a big Army. But they cannot wonder 
if their reading of the providential order does not 
meet with unquestioning acceptance from the Germans 
Each nation will consult the oracle for itself, and put 
its own interpretation on the answer. From a con- 
troversy conducted on these lines no good that we can 
see could have been looked for. Those actually engaged 
in it would no doubt have carried it on in the temper 
dictated by a proper regard for the independence of the 
two Powers, but we cannot be sure that this decent reserve 
would equally have characterised the utterances of the 


journalists and speakers who would sooner or later have | 
Pp 


borne their full share in the debate. ‘The navai policy of 
other nations must ordinarily be for us simply a subject 
for observation with a view to ascertaining the liabilities 
it may impose on ourselves. It is not for us to criticise 
the amount they choose to spend, or the benefits they 
expect to gain from spending it. And we feel sure that 


| 
| 


the first paragraph of the Committee’s appeal led us to 


| suppose that this already existed—it would hardly be worth 


the sacrifice of the Agreements already arrived at with 
France and Russia. 

It is difficult to comprehend the nervous anxiety 
which some politicians seem to feel with regard to our 
relations with Germany. They are possessed apparently 
by the conviction that unless they can do something 
positive—go off to be entertained at Berlin, open their 
houses to visitors from Berlin, set the two Governments at 
work to hold conferences and consider proposals—it is 
impossible for Englishmen and Germans to remain friends. 
Unless they have information about possible causes of ill- 
feeling between the two countries which has not reached 
us, we cannot imagine that there is any foundation for 
these immediate terrors. At all events, whether our 
view or that which we are almost compelled to attri 
bute to the Committee should prove to be nearer 
the truth, we are quite sure that the road to a 
better state of things does not lie through the preaching 
of naval disarmament by Germany and Great Britain— 
to France and Russia. 








EDUCATION AND THE UNEDUCATED. 


| aps attitude of the uneducated towards education is not 
easy to gauge. As a mass they seem wonderfully 
indifferent to the disputes upon the subject which distract 
their political instructors. Yet the more respectable among 
them take a great interest in their children's schooling, and 
in speaking particularly of each child's progress they now and 
then say something which reveals their feeling towards the 
general question. Those whose work bringe them in cgatact 
with the parents of children in primary schools hear much 
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the same comments made again and again, and are able to 
generalise from them to a limited extent. 

So far as the experience of the present writer serves him, 
there are very few people belonging to the lower classes who 
are any longer in favour of ignorance. Regrets for fictitious 
old days when boys and girls were trained by their fathers and 
mothers in all the practical and homely duties of life, moral 
remarks about children who learn nothing at school but to 
despise their parents, are for the most part confined to an 
educated few who desire to live over an ignorant, and there- 
fore, as they believe, tractable, mass. On the other hand, there is 
among the poor a widespread feeling in favour of strict modera- 
tion so far as education is concerned. So-and-so “ has done very 
well at school,” one hears, and it is to be hoped that his good 
record will help him to a good place. “ The master is proud of 
him,” and so, one sees, are the parents. “He is wonderfully 
fond of his books,” but he is “ getting big,” and his mother 
thinks he has “had quite enough.” There is a prevalent 
notion that “ too much” education disinclines boys “to work.” 
It is difficult to discover how much truth there is in this notion. 
Judging by Scotland, one would say there was none, for north 
of the Tweed no antagonism between hand-work and brain- 
work seems ever to have been felt. The public-school boys, 
too, who emigrate find their Latin and Greek no drawback on 
the prairie or in the backwoods, and they make as good 
farmers and tea-planters as though they had learned nothing 
beyond reading and writing. On the other hand, it is said 
by those engaged in the emigration of the poor that the 
most “superior” people—the men with most education and 
the highest standard of life—are by no means the most 
successful. They feel a rougher life to be a “come down,” and 
lament the performance of “a very different class of work” 
from that which they had looked forward to, especially for 
their boys. It is a pang to renounce a possible gentility, and 
the educated who smile at such folly would do well to reflect 
upon analogous follies in their own class. The fear of too 
much education may be founded, after all, upon the experience 
of life. 


But if poor people are anxious lest their children should | 


learn to set too much store by book-learning and refuse to 
make their livings by the sweat of their brows, they do not take 
the grudging view, so often expressed by their social betters, 
that they must be strictly kept from every form of knowledge 
which is not immediately useful. “What do the poor want 
with knowledge which will bring them in nothing?” rich men 
say; yet they let their own sons learn many unremunerative 
things. The poor encourage accomplishments—they regard 
them as tending to raise the social standing of their children— 
and undoubtedly there is a good deal of latent artistic talent 
among them. The present writer is acquainted with a primary 
school in a Surrey village. The scholars are all the children 
either of agricultural labourers, or of gardeners and coach- 
men,—what are called “ gentlemen’s servants.” The drawing 
and brushwork produced in it by children under twelve are 
remarkable, and a few children are fired by their school 
teaching to draw from Nature at home, with results 
better than those who have never seen them would believe 
possible. The children and the parents are alike delighted, 
and what harm is done? All innocent hobbies tend to good 
discipline out of school hours. The habit of observation is 
worth cultivating, and is civilising in its effects. In the same 
manner, singing gives great pleasure, and, teachers tell one, 
makes for discipline. Knowledge of musical notation leads 
many children later on to learn a little music on their own 
account, and even if it has no positive effect for good, it at 
least tends to keep them out of mischief, and provides them 
with rational amusement. After all, it is not possible to teach 
children nothing but the three “ R’s” if one isto goon teaching 
them till they are fourteen. Any average child will read and 
write by the time it is ten as well as any amount of practice 
can enable it to do, and if reading means something more 
than deciphering print, then it must be directed towards a 
“But think of the ratepayer!” we 
We do not see how in this matter 
the ratepayer comes in. The children do not have a 
separate teacher for each subject. In the country school 
of which we have been speaking the master and mistress 
teach all that is learned, from Roman history down- 
wards. Inferior water-colour paints cost little, and paper is 
cheap enough, though, of course, it costs more than the 


variety of subjects. 
hear some one say. 
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old-fashioned slate the blank surface of which was hourly 


reproduced by licking. 

Two new and admirable features of the education question 
appear as the outcome of the efforts made during the past 
fifteen years to render primary instruction interesting. 
Young parents tell one with almost as much pleasure as ig 
shown by men and women in the professional class that their 
children are to attend the same school as they themselves 
attended, and express a lively interest in the improvements 
which have taken place since their own time. Discipline in 
school hours, again, has been brought to a maximum of 
perfection with a minimum of punishment, and the present 
writer knows of a small school in which, in the unavoidable 
absence of the master, two young women teachers kept 
complete order for several days. They would be bold 
young women who could attempt such a task in a richer 
class of life. 

Of course it is easy to exaggerate the effects of training and 
education in any class of life. Education develops, but does 
not originate. We have yet to find a method of teaching 
energy, and that strong bent of the mind towards righteous. 
ness which we often hear described as “character” has very 
little to do with books. “ Education gives a boy a chance to 
show what he’s got in him,” said a village philosopher lately 
to the present writer, “but if there was nothing there when 
he began school, there will be nothing there when he leaves 
off.” We believe that the greater number of the parents of 
primary-school scholars who think about the matter at all are 
of a like opinion. Education gives “a chance.” It is a 
means to success and advancement, but one that should never 
be regarded as an end in itself. Now and then, of course, 
one comes across a person belonging to the working class 
whose attitude to education is entirely hostile, but, as we 
have said above, such cases are rare indeed. We lately heard 


| of a small farmer who objected to education on the ground 


that it “learned them craft,’ and a few days ago two 
women were heard talking on the subject of education 
in a South-Western third-class compartment. Some gipsies’ 
vans were to be seen out of the window, and one of them 
remarked that she had heard that the education of gipsy 
children was “ talked of in Parliament.’ She rejoiced in the 
prospect, because she thought it would prove both edifying 
and irksome to the gipsy community. Her companion did not 
share her enthusiasm. They “lived rough,” no doubt, as it was, 
she said, but in her opinion education was “apt to brutalise,” 
Was this some far-away echo of a Shavian philosophy, or was 


| it founded on some exceptional experience? After all, if 


education can only “bring out,” it must in rare cases 
accentuate a bad character. 





THE BOAT-RACE. 

-) OWING is unique as a pastime because it adds to the 
excitement of a race the need for more co-operation 

than is required in any game. In a running-race every man 
must run for himself, and even when one athletic team is 
matched against another the winning score is only the result 
of several independent efforts. Football demands the nicest 
kind of co-operation, but it is not also a race; and even its 
co-operation does not weld men into a machine, except meta- 
phorically. Those who have not rowed often find it difficult 
to understand the charm of rowing. They think the sport of 
propelling a piece of wood through the water monotonous, 
and suppose that it satisfies only rather unimaginative souls 
who are content to expend their superfluous energy on this 
flat, laborious, and almost brutal sort of labour. The rowing: 
man may admit that cricket is a more useful sport than 
rowing, in the sense that it may serve him as a polite accom- 
plishment through the greater part of his life, while the 
opportunities for rowing, after a certain age and outside 
certain circumstances, are not many. But more than that 
he cannot admit. It is not true that rowing is a mere 
expenditure of force without light or shade in its practice. 
Judged by the degree in which the best performers fall short 
of perfection, oarsmanship is the most difficult of pastimes. 
There never was a perfect oar and never will be. And 
the responsiveness of a boat to a crew’s skill and mood 
must be felt to be believed. If the crew are not 
“together,” the boat is a lifeless thing which seems to have 
developed a human capacity for inflicting pain on its 
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occupants. The oar-handles strike the knees and batter the 
chest, the blades bang the water, and there seems to be no 
yoom to apply any of the power which the crew are anxious to 
put into their work, but somehow cannot. If, on the other 
hand, the crew are “together,” there is no feeling of being 
cramped; the boat becomes a thing instinct with life, it rises 
buoyantly in answer to the grip and drive of the blades in the 
water, and travels level and unchecked between the strokes. 

The oarsman, instead of being miserable in a boat that rolls 

and drags, sits squarely and comfortably, exerting his power 

with the gratifying feeling that every ounce of it is applied at 

a full mechanical advantage. Only a good crew can taste the 

delights of rowing that has a good rhythm,—the steady, com- 

paratively slow, forward swing of the bodies which does not 
stop the way of the boat as it is stopped by bodies loosely 
flopping forwards ; the quick seizure‘of the water, and the fast 
swing back of the straight bodies as the legs, thrusting like 
piston-rods, drive the blades through the water, or, to speak 
more theoretically, as they lift the boat past the place where 
the oars have been inserted. The exhilaration of real con- 
quest over the difficulties of balance in a “light ship” is not 
known to most of the crews that row in College races at 

Oxford and Cambridge, and it is not wonderful that it should 

be unimagined, and perhaps unsuspected, by those who have 
not even tried to row in a racing-boat. 

It is sometimes said that interest in the Buoat-Race is not so 
great as it used to be, but it is not clear on what authority it 
is said. The evidence, we should think, shows that the 
interest is greater than ever. ‘There is much more in the 
newspapers about the practice of the crews, and much of it is 
written by men who understand rowing. There is no sport 
in which the ignorance of a critic is sooner detected. An 
intelligent observer might write about a cricket match 
with much more safety than he could write about rowing. 
Rowing is the giving effect to a set of strictly scientific 
principles, and one word misused, or a strange word intro- 
duced, proves that the critic is not qualified. In reading an 
account of a cricket match a cricketer may think the writer a 
poor judge—even an ignoramus—but he will none the less be 
able to tell from the description whether a particular person 
played in general badly or well. But to the rowing-man it is 
not an exaggeration to say that nearly every account of 
rowing which is not written by rowing-men is nonsense. 
Unless the eye is trained by experience, the differences between 
two crews, all-important though they may be in winning or 
losing the race, are not obvious; Oxford looks most remark- 
ably like Cambridge; and if it were not for the opinion of 
authority, the unqualified critic would be able to make only the 
wildest guess at the winner. The addition to the critics of 
several men who have themselves rowed with distinction is 
more enlightening than it would be in any other sport. But 
even so, we cannot praise the habit of latter-day athletes of 
writing about themselves. The player sees less of the game 
than the spectator, and the observer of his own performances 
in a boat is a singularly poor judge. 

In one way and another, however, the crowds which watch 
the practice of the crews have come to know more about 
rowing than any earlier generation. Every one on the tow- 
path understands that the oarsman does not tug with his 
arms like a sailor, but uses his back and legs as the motive- 
force, while the arms are merely connecting-links between 
them. And there is certainly not a novelist left who could 
write with a grave face that “all rowed fast and furiously, 
but none so fast as stroke.” It is generally known, too, 
that training is not a sudden break with an ordinary mode 
of life, but, as it were, a higher power of the normal. 
Regularity becomes more regular, and that is all. It is not 
required of a man, ag in the old days, that he should suddenly 
try to nourish himself on what never nourished him before, 
any more than pugilists would think of imitating the example 
of their prototypes who ate gunpowder, apparently to give 
themselves a sort of explosive strength. The seeming human 
moods of a racing-boat which are encountered and overcome 
by the delicacy of watermanship have a real counterpart in 
the moods of a crew in training. Never are men so com- 
pletely dependent upon one another for harmony, amuse- 
ment, and success. ‘The moods of the inanimate and 
the animate act and react upon one another; after a 
good “course” the crew are confident and exultant, afte: 















of physical and moral stress, they develop enmities on 
friendships which emerge from a violent test and which are 
not likely ever to be forgotten. It was Mr. R. C. Lehmann, 
we think, who once drew attention to the great value of having 
in every crew in training a good butt. The ideal butt is a 
good-natured heavy-weight who draws off all the ill-humour 
by allowing it to be discharged at himself. He must be com- 
petent in impassivity. You must be able to punch him with- 
out the distressing conviction that it hurts him, or chaff him 
unmercifully without his showing a trace of being offended. 
For want of a better, the coxswain may be made the butt. In 
fact, a coxswain (though there have been some distinguished 
exceptions) is naturally a butt,—a secondary butt, if not butt- 
in-chief. The cox plies his task in unbappy isolation, and as 
minorities in the rowing world, as elsewhere, are improperly 
protected, he has not a chance of asserting himself. All the 
misfortunes of a crew are laid at his door; and there has 
hardly ever been a race lost that was not lost partly, if not 
wholly, by the steering. Some day, perhaps, the coxswains will 
combine for their own protection. It would be open to a cox 
to maintain that as he can ruin any crew (by running them 
into the bank, for example), he is eight times as important as 
any one else in the boat. He is what a general is to an army. 
As it is, the cox seldom gets level with his traducers, and yet 
history relates that he has done so on occasion with a fine 
sardonic touch, as, for instance, when a crew upset once on the 
Isis. The crew—the hulking fellows—struck out for the shore. 
At last one looked back and called out to the little cox: “ Cox, 
can youswim?” “No,” was the answer, “but I can walk.” 
And he could, and did. Training, it will be seen, is a matter 
of the mind as much as of the body. The perfectly trained 
crew develop a soul of their own which inspires their work. 
Men individually bad have been known to achieve that telling 
unison which is the be-all and end-all of rowing and to become 
a fast crew; while others, individually good, have been known 
never to settle down together, and to be a scandalous dis- 
appointment to their friends and a sorrow to themselves. The 
thrill of a united and successful rally at a desperate moment 
in a race is an experience which lasts a lifetime, and is perhaps 
held all the dearer in memory because it is not, and cannot be, 
understood by those who have never felt it. 





THE VILLAGE AT PLAY. 

| F and summer's outbreak of “ pageantitis” demonstrated 

anew the humiliating trath that almost any age in 
our history is more picturesque from a spectacular point 
of view than our own, the “rude barbarian” in woad and 
skins figuring on the pageant stage from which that product 
of high civilisation, the twentieth-century man in twentieth- 
century garb, is rigorously excluded. Nor may we lay to our 
souls the flattering unction that familiarity is responsible for 
the contempt thus displayed towards our sartorial efforts. 
Bygone costumes and usages owe the fascination they wield 
over us not merely to the glamour of the past. There was an 
elegant leisure, a colour and richness, about English life 
before steam and electricity quickened its pace to the present 
breathless rush. These characteristics, which reached high- 
water mark during the Elizabethan era, overflowed, not into 
painting and sculpture, as elsewhere, but into literature, 
domestic architecture, and a thousand channels of everyday 
existence. The backwash of the wave touched even the lower 
classes, lending their amusements a variety and exuberance 
that distinguish them no longer. The very names of some of 
those forgotten pastimes breathe a rural charm; such are 
“ barley-break” and “cherry-pit,” of the latter of which the 
drunken philosopher declared that “ it is not for gravity to play 
at cherry-pit with the devil.” The former, somewhat analogous 
to “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” was a favourite Sunday afternoon 
and holiday game. It was played by three couples, a lad and 
a lass, who stood in as many circles roughly drawn on the turf. 
The pair in the centre plot, which was called * bell,” endeavoured 
to catch one of the other couples as they rushed through from 
side to side, and if successful, exchanged places with their 


prisoners. 





With “barley-break” and “cherry-pit” has vanished 


| “Plough Monday,” the next after Twelfth Day, when the 


ploughmen drew their plough around the village, gathering 


money that later they spent in rustic revels, in feasting, 


a bad one they are depressed. Boxed up together at a time ' drinking, and dancing, amid the gambols of hobby-horses and 
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clowns, The modern fair with its switchback, its circus 
shows, its brazen band or blaring steam-organ, has superseded 
the Whitsun morris-dances; the Church wake is represented 
by the village feast, with its few booths and merry-go-rounds 
on the green. The maypole sports have shrunk to some half- 
dozen children who play truant from school to parade the 
parish tricked out in parti-coloured streamers and masks that 
have not the merit of prettiness and are not sufficiently ugly 
to be comic. Of the “ Heathen Company ” that on high days 
and holidays marched to church under the banner of the Lord 
of Misrule, “their pipers piping, their drummers thundering, 
their stumps dancing, the bells on their legs jingling, their 
handkerchiefs swinging about their heads like madmen, their 
hobby-horses skirmishing among the throng,” none are 
left save a remnant of the old-fashioned mummers who 
survive here and there among the Wessex villages. One 
of the present writer’s earliest recollections is that of 
being awakened in what seemed the dead of night—in 
reality it was between eight and nine o’clock—of being 
wrapped in blankets and carried downstairs to see the 
mummers. Dreamy and confused, invested with a halo of 
wonder, mystery, and delight, those rare moments of dissipa- 
tion come back,—the winter darkness outside; the crowd of 
quaintly dressed men whose lanterns shed a sickly, yellowish, 
wavering light over the motley figures; “King George,” 
recognised by the crown above his headgear; the doctor in 
his tall white hat; “Tinker Mary,” a veritable daughter of 
the plough; and, looming spectral through the gloom, the 
white horse, a real flesh-and-blood animal of gaunt and ancient 
frame. The combat, the hero’s fall—“ King Jarge is ‘ounded 
to the heart”—stirred to their depths our childish feelings, 
which were scarcely to be soothed by his subsequent miraculous 
recovery, and by the songs and dances that brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

The white horse recalls a custom that prevailed twenty years 
ago, and perhaps may still do so, in a part of Oxfordshire. 
On “Oak-hackle Day,” thirty to forty young men, trained 
“runners,” would don strange costumes prepared for the 
occasion, would powder their faces and decorate their persons 
with oak-leaves and nettles. A favourite method of using the 
latter was to cut out the crown of a round felt hat and fill in 
the space with them. Thus arrayed, the youths would run 
throughout the district, making a “ tower of all the villages 
round,” to quote the local authority for this description, who 
himself took part in the fun. With them they led “the 
powdered pony,” which was whitened by artificial means, 
though to what use he was put the chronicler omitted to 
state. The party sang, danced, and “played music of their 
own on a torrablish ” string band, the only tunes the country- 
man could recognise being “ God Save” and “ Hearts of Oak.” 
“The runners gathered pounds, and the boys, who could not 
run so far or so fast, cut across country and joined the 
company for the merry-come-up at the place where they had 
started from.” “Oak-hackle Day” was observed in this 
locality as a festival, the lads generally, marking it by the 
wearing of nettles in their hats, the stems being tied round 
with string to make them stand upright. In Oxford City the 
town boys have a recognised rite and formula for May 29th. 
The latter consists of the following cryptic utterance: “ Shick- 
shack-monkey-powder, and nettles after four,” the meaning 
of which is that until noon a “ shick-shack” or oak-leaf is to 
be worn in the buttonhole; it is then replaced by “ monkey- 
powder,” which the dialect dictionary explains to be “a leaf 
of the ash-tree worn in the afternoon of Royal Oak Day.” 
“ After four” o'clock, any boy who omits to place a nettle 
conspicuously about his person is liable “to be stung by all 
the other nettles.” “ Shick-shack Day ” is observed in various 
parts of England, a writer in Notes and Queries some years 
ago giving an account of how the boys of the College School, 
Gloucester, invariably hooted and pinched those of their com- 
panions who did not provide themselves on that date with an 
oak-leaf. It may be of interest to note that Bailey’s Dictionary 
gives under “Shack "—* In Norfolk, the liberty of Common for 
hogs in all men’s Grounds from the end of Harvest till Seed- 
time”; and under “ Shacking "—* The season when the Mast 
is ripe.” 

November 5th is still commemorated by the youth of the 
village, though Guy Fawkes seldom figures in the celebrations, 
which tend more and more to become a vehicle for the expres- 

sion of public disapproval, or for the gratification of a private 


grudge. If a “small tradesman” exert what the defaulting 
debtor chooses to consider undue pressure in order to recover 
moneys for which the creditor may have waited long and 
patiently; if a householder object to pilferers entering hig 
premises and helping themselves to what they fancy; if an 
employer of labour make himself obnoxious to a section of the 
villagers, his—or her—effigy will of a surety be given the place 
of dishonour on Guy Fawkes Day. In one instance known 
to the writer, a farmer who acted as manager to the aged 
widow of a well-to-do agriculturist thought fit to cut off 
the supply of beer with which the man about the house 
was surreptitiously treating his friends at his mistress’s 
expense. For this criminal offence the farmer and his 
housekeeper were burnt with every insult the rustic mind 
could devise. The figures, mounted on a hand-cart, were 
drawn round the village to an accompaniment of shrieks, yells, 
and cat-calls; they were then hanged upon a mock gibbet 
and were beaten to rags, the fragments being finally collected 
and burnt on the green. Neither age, sex, nor position is 
spared in such demonstrations, though one would have thought 
that they must be repugnant to the Englishman's love of fair 
play. Somewhat similar to this rough-and-ready method 
of injustice, and less reprehensible, seasoned also with a touch 
of humour, is the practice that prevails in some parts of 
Wessex of propping a woman’s effigy outside the door of a 
notorious “scold,” or fixing it in the branches of a tree near 
her window. 

Among village games, cricket and football are still the most 
popular; others of a more unconventional type also find 
favour on feast days and holidays. One that affords amuse. 
ment to players and spectators alike is a mop tournament, in 
which two men, grotesquely attired, their faces blacked or 
powdered, are mounted each on the shoulders of a comrade, 
From this unsteady perch the “ knights” lunge at one another 
with mops that have been dipped in whitewash or “ruddle,” 
every “hit” on the combatants’ faces being greeted with roars 
of laughter. As may be expected, the “rounds” are brief, 
the staggering bearers not being able to sustain the weight of 
a full-grown man on their shoulders for more than a few 
minutes at a stretch. Another favourite game with the 
youths is that of “unicorn,” which the boys may be seen 
practising in private that they may show to better advantage 
before the public. For this seven boys are needed to every 
team,—three, standing abreast, form the cart; harnessed in 
front of them, unicorn fashion, are three more. When the 
equipage is ready to start, the driver gathers the long reins in 
his hand, and standiag on the shoulders of the “ cart” sets the 
team in motion. A “unicorn” race, in which several sets of 
competitors are engaged, is an exquisitely funny sight, but 
of too short duration, since a driver who can keep his balance 
for twenty yards is considered to have acquitted bimself 
brilliantly. ‘“ Jacob's Ladder” the writer has seen played (in 
Holland) by a company of Danes who called it “Sweet- 
hearting.” When every lad, save one, has chosen his lass, 
the couples place themselves in column of two persons abreast, 
the girls behind each other, the men beside them. Facing the 
head of the line stands the partnerless youth, who claps his 
hands thrice. At the last signal, the bottom couple dart 
out, the lad to the right, the lass to the left, and endeavour 
to meet and join hands again before the unmated hunter 
can catch the girl. If he succeed, he takes his place with 
her at the head of the couples, and his rival is left to try 
his fortune in his turn. The tall, well-grown Danish girls 
ran like hares. The flying figures, the pounce of the captor, 
the triumph depicted in his face when he led his prize home, 
carried back the imagination to the days of the Vikings— 
when surely the game must have been invented—the “ Winged 
Hats” who rode the waves and who won their brides, as they 
held them, by the right of might. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A MONSTER TRIAL IN HUNGARY. 


[To tue Eptror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Your readers will doubtless remember the regrettable 
massacre which occurred at Csernova, in North Hungary, 02 
October 27th, when a forcible attempt was made by two un- 








popular priests to consecrate a new church in direct defiance 
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of the wishes of the inhabitants, and when the Slovak 

villagers, daring to meet force by force, were brutally shot 
down by the gendarmes escorting the priests. Fifteen persons, 
including three women, were killed on the spot or succumbed 
to their injuries, and many others were wounded. The 
gendarmes were put on trial and promptly acquitted of all 
blame; while the Ministers of the Interior and of Justice 
used unmeasured language against the wicked villagers, and 
the House howled down the Slovak leader. Eighteen villagers 
were at once arrested, and after four months’ delay, on 
March 2nd, 1908, fifty-eight persons were brought to trial for 
“violence against the authorities,” and the gendarmes figured 
prominently among the witnesses for the Crown. Indeed, so 
wholesale an indictment denuded the defence of almost all its 
witnesses, since those in a position to give evidence (apart 
from the priests and gendarmes) were either killed or in the 
dock. The presiding Judge, Mr. Chudovsky, though himself 
of Slovak origin, has for years past taken a leading part in 
the repression of Slovak national feeling—first as Public 
Prosecutor in Nyitra, and since 1904 as Judge of the Sedrial 
Court in Rézsahegy. In the last three years he has sentenced 
two hundred and seventy-six Slovaks to a total of fifty-one 
years and nine months’ imprisonment (exclusive of heavy 
fines and costs) for purely political offences. In November, 
1906, he presided over the trial of his personal enemy, Father 
Hlinka, the town-priest of Rézsahegy, and sentenced him to 
the maximum penalty of two years; Dr. Srobar, the Slovak 
Puliamentary candidate, to one year; and another priest and 
nine others to two years and ten months, for “ instigation 
against the Magyar nationality ” incurred in electoral speeches 
and canvassing! The Csernova massacre was a direct out- 
come of the Hlinka trial, for to Hlinka was due the erection 
of the new church in his native village, and the opposition of 
the villagers was inspired by their wish that he should be 
present at its consecration. The fact that Father Hlinka’s 
sister was the principal defendant serves to emphasise Mr. 
Chudovsky’s unfitness to preside over this new trial. In 
such circumstances a severe sentence was to be expected, but 
the cruel truth surpassed all expectations. Mrs. Fulla (née 
Hlinka, and aef. twenty) was condemned to three years’ im- 
prisonment; while twenty-two men and sixteen women 
(including one who was severely wounded at the massacre) 
were sentenced to terms varying from eighteen to six months’ 
imprisonment. Thus a total of over thirty-six years’ imprison- 
ment was imposed on these unhappy peasants, for acting as 
every self-respecting man or woman would have acted in their 
position. 

Let me add a few brief details concerning this astounding 
trial. (1) It was of course proved that the villagers had 
agitated previously against the ceremony, and that they 
resisted and threatened the authorities when they appeared on 
the scene. So far from blaming them, I fail to see what else 
they could have done, without sinking to the level of mere 
beasts of burden. (2) The Judge would not allow the report 
of the inquest on the bodies to be read in Court, because the 
position of the wounds proved that the gendarmes showed no 
mercy, and even fired on peasants who had turned their backs 
in flight. (3) It was proved that no one was injured by the 
stones which the villagers threw, so that the danger of the 
priests and gendarmes cannot have been very great. (4) All 
the gendarmes denied the statement of the villagers that the 
coachman of the szolgabiré (the local executive official) used 
his whip against the excited crowd; but the Judge would not 
let the coachman himself be called as witness! (5) Father 
Pazurik maintained that he and his colleague, when they went 
to Csernova, had no intention of consecrating the church 
without the consent of the villagers, and merely wished to 
read to them a letter of Hlinka, which approved of the 
ceremony. The improbability of this story may be gathered 
from the facts that the dedication had been announced for 
that day from all the pulpits of the neighbourhood, that a 
deputation from Csernova had in vain urged Pazurik to 
desist, that the szolgabiré invited a friend whom he met on 
the road to come with them “to the consecration.” (6) Mr. 
Andahizy, the chief szolgabird, gave evidence that on the 
morning of the massacre he urged the priests not to go to 
Csernova, since he could not answer for the consequences ; 
only when they stubbornly insisted did he give them an escort 
of gendarmes. But this man, who alone of all the authorities 


|}some companions-in-arms, 





been removed from office, and Mr. Pereszlényi, the szolgabiré 
who accompanied the priests and gave the signal to fire, and 
who cannot speak Slovak, has been promoted to his place! 
(7) This same Pereszlényi acted as reporter for the Hungarian 
Telegraphic Bureau, and thus was responsible for the reports 
of the trial in the Hungarian and foreign Press. I have said 
enough, and need not touch on the manner in which witnesses 
were browbeaten, contradicted, threatened, even fined by the 
Presiding Judge, or his reasons for treating collective offences 
as more serious than individual offences. 

Thirty-six years’ imprisonment for the survivors of a massacre ! 
I submit, Sir, that a State which upheld so barbarous a 
sentence upon forty helpless and ignorant peasants would 
forfeit its right to be described as civilised, and I confidently 
believe that the Court of Second Instance will reduce these 
monstrous sentences by at least a twentieth, or failing this, that 
the venerable Emperor-King on the occasion of his impending 
jubilee will exercise his right of pardon in favour of the 
victims of political tyranny with which the Hungarian prisons 
are being filled.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Scorus VraTor. 

P.S.—An anti-Magyar paper in Vienna writes in a similar 
connexion :—* The English, when such cruelties occur in 
Turkey, make them the subject of questions in the House.” I 
entirely disapprove of the tone of the journal in question, but 
I would recommend that one remark to the attention of 
our Balkan Committee and other friends of oppressed 
nationalities. 

[It is with deep regret that we publish this letter, for we 
are friends as well as admirers of the Magyars, and most 
anxious that they should come well out of that crisis in their 
fate upon which, if we are to trust present appearances, they 
seem about to enter. But they will not come well out of it 
unless they can make up their minds to be both just and 
generous to the South Slavs, and to do to others as they 
would be done by. The Slavs deserve to have, and will 
have, a great future in Europe, and those who oppress them 
and resist their just and reasonable claims to recognition 
will suffer. Sooner or later these millions of men with 
distinctive racial characteristics will discover means of 
asserting themselves, and of obtaining freedom from the 
domination of those who now refuse them equal rights. 
That is a fact which it is madness for the Magyars to 
ignore.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A CENTRE PARTY. 
[To Tue Eprrork or THe “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There seem to me to be certain practical difficulties in 
the way of organising and maintaining a Centre Party which 
have hardly perhaps received sufficient attention. Such a 
party is sorely needed at the present moment; but now, as on 
several former occasions, the pergonal sacrifice which such a 
fusion demands, and the personal claims which it must of 
necessity ignore, will be found serious, if not insuperable, 
obstacles to the success of such a movement. If the Centre is 
established, what is to become of the two extremes? Are the 
Tariff Reformers, with Mr. Balfour, to be relegated to seats 
below the gangway? Is Mr. Balfour to serve as a private 
Member under the leadership of some former colleague or 
inveterate opponent? Or, if the Centre takes office, is he to 
; remain Leader of an Opposition composed of Tariff Reformers, 
| Radicals, and Nationalists ? 

In the year 1834 the political situation was not very unlike 
the present one. The Radicals had got the whip-hand of the 
Whigs, and sober-minded statesmen seriously believed that 
the institutions of the country were in danger. Two leading 
members of the Whig Cabinet saw the necessity of making a 
stand against what seemed an approaching revolution. With 
they crossed the floor of the 
House and became supporters of Sir Robert Peel. The 
party thus reinforced may fairly be called a Centre Party, 
having the Whig-Radical array on one side, and the 
“mutinous Tories,” as Macaulay calls them, who disliked 
Sir Robert Peel, on the other. This party, as we all know, 
was a great success, and achieved the object with which it 
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set the example, and were the pioneers of this Centre Party, 
were distinguished and experienced statesmen. Sir James 
Graham was First Lord of the Admiralty, and was regarded 
by many as the strongest member of the Cabinet. Mr. Stanley 
had been Chief Secretary for Ireland, was now Colonial 
Secretary, and was marked out by his great abilities and 
brilliant eloquence for the post of first Minister whenever 
Lord Grey should retire. When two such men as these 
raised the standard of revolt, the effect was instantaneous. 
But where are two such men to be found now among the dis- 
contented Liberals? Where is any one to be found of 
sufficient weight and authority to carry a party with him, 
or with sufficient courage to make the first plunge ? 

It seems to me that the first condition of success for any 
such movement at the present day is the healing of the breach 
in the ranks of the Conservative Party. This can only be 
done by both sides agreeing to differ, and leaving Tariff 
Reform v. Free-trade an open question, as the Roman 
Catholic question was left down to 1829. But I fear there is 
little hope of so happy a consummation being reached while 
the two parties continue to assail each other as they do now. 
If the one strikes, the other will strike back. Neither can be 
expected to sit quietly and leave to its opponents the free use 
of weapons which they abjure themselves. In this respect 
one side is quite as much to blame as the other. The reunion 
of the two sections would encourage wavering Liberals to join 
their ranks, because they would see some prospect of coherence 
and permanence in a party so formed. But to form a party 
who would have such a powerful opposition to encounter as 
the Centre assuredly would have with all the Conservative 
Tariff Reformers against them might not seem quite so wise 
a policy.—I am, Sir, Xc., T,. E. Kespet. 


[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—The interesting correspondence in the Spectator on the 
subject of the need for a Centre Party conveys a delicate and 
sincere compliment from your readers and a flattering 
testimony to the value of your journal, for the inevitable 
assumption is that they read nothing else, and are therefore 
in genuine ignorance of the fact that such a party already 
exists. It may be comparatively small for the moment, for 
great parties are not, asa rule, built up in a day, and move- 
ments which assume tremendous proportions in a short space 
of time very frequently disappear as rapidly as they have 
arisen and leave “not a wrack behind.” The substantial 
character and progress of the new party may be gauged by 
the fact that, although founded less than two years ago, it has 
now fifteen branches in and around the Metropolis and three 
new ones in immediate process of formation. These branches 
have, roughly, a total membership of about four thousand,— 
no mean following when it is remembered that the members 
are all ardent disciples of the new gospel, and that the 
movement itself marked a novel and striking departure 
in politics. 

The new party has arisen, as any intelligent student of 
events might naturally have,anticipated, in and amongst that 
vast section of the community vaguely, yet accurately, 
designated the middle classes, due emphasis being laid upon 
the plural form. Its objects are broad based on eternal 
principles of a primitive nature not altogether dissimilar from 
those underlying that ancient and excellent Code, the Ten 
Commandments, two of which, in the troublous and new- 
fangled times in which we live, stand in particular need of 
recognition,—namely, “ Six days shalt thou labour,” and “Thou 
shalt not steal.” At a time when Socialistic agitation seeks 
to prevent even one full day’s work from being accomplished, 
and when all forms of property are becoming the objects of 
attack, the tenets of the new organisation should commend 
themselves to all who are willing to set principles before 
party, and who, disillusioned and disenchanted with the exist- 
ing party system, its false and confused issues, its windy 
warfare, and its semi-truculent, semi-huckstering spirit, see 
in its perpetual conflict Socialism's opportunity, and seek 
salvation while there is yet time in some more virile and more 


conscientious school of action. Combining all that is best in 


the traditions of the two great Constitutional parties of the 
past with an intelligent appreciation of the needs of the 
present, this movement should appeal to your readers, to 
whom I shall be delighted to send full particulars respecting 
its aims, objects, and methods, should they feel disposed to 








learn further both its raison d'étre and what it seeks to 
achieve.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. P. Srpney, Hon. Secretary, 
Middle Classes Defence Organisation, 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





[To tHe Eprror or tue ‘“ Sprcrator,”’] 

Str,—I come of a family that has followed the Liberal 
tradition for two generations at least. I myself have espoused 
the Liberal cause by my pen (in your columns, among others), 
influence, time, and sometimes money. No member of the 
rank-and-file worked harder than I did to bring about the 
Free-trade triumph at the last Election. My only reason for 
desiring to separate myself from the party with which all my 
life I have been identified is the Socialistic legislation it has 
foreshadowed. I can expect nothing more statesmanlike from 
the Conservatives. I have long advocated the formation of a 
Centre Party; but the trouble is that, unless each unit is 
prepared to sacrifice, or, at all events, subordinate, his own 
political predilections in favour of a policy upon which all 
members of the party are agreed, the experiment must end 
in failure. The Spectator will, I am sure, at once retort: 
“Moderation being the sine-qud-non of membership, more or 
less guarantees a working compromise on conflicting views.” 
But will this sweet reasonableness prevail? Most sincerely I 
trust so. For that a Centre Party bas become a matter of 
urgent national necessity few moderate men will deny. But 
would it not be as well that, as a preliminary, some effort 
should be made to formulate in the shape of a party manifesto 
the various items of the policy upon which all shades of 
opinion in the Centre Party are agreed? These having been 
ascertained, other and more debatable measures could be 
submitted, and gradually added to the “Centre” pro. 
gramme. Each might be made the subject of a Referendum 
to the members (where divergence of opinion among the 
council or committee obtained), the minovity loyally to stick 
by the majority’s decision. 

May I take my own case as one in point? 
chief articles of my political creed :— 

A two-Power-standard Navy. 

The financial affairs of the nation to be placed on a sound basis, 
which can only be accomplished by well-considered economies 
and a steady reduction of the National Debt. 

Free-trade (and no preference in any shape or form). 

A strong Territorial or Volunteer Force, well armed and 
properly provided. 

No interference with Colonial affairs when it can be possibly 
avoided. 

No old-age pensions on a non-contributory basis. 

No nationalisation of private means of production, or of 
enterprises hitherto conducted by private individuals or public 
companies. 

An absolutely just and equitable (on the population principle) 
Redistribution of Seats Bill, and a reduction of Irish over- 
representation in the House of Commons. 

A new Franchise Bill to provide for (a) a shorter time and 
residence qualification for a vote; (b) a scheme of proportional 
representation; (c) abolishment of the plural vote; (d) (if 
possible) all elections on one day; (e) the right of Peers (if 
Cabinet Ministers) to sit in both Houses. 

A drastic reform of the House of Lords, by the establishment 
of a strong Second Chamber (partially elective). Personally I 
should be prepared to support the scheme proposed by the 
Spectator in its columns. 

A thorough reform of the existing Poor Law and a searching 
inquiry into the present system of outdoor relief, with a view to 
a prevention of its present systematic abuse. 

A readjustment of the incidence of taxation, with provision for 

reducing the heavy burden of taxation with which the middle 
class is now oppressed. 
Now, Sir, the above represents my present political ambitions; 
nor is there an item in it I could willingly sacrifice without 
much searching of heart. Am I, therefore, eligible or 
ineligible as 1 candidate for membership of a Centre Party? 
—I an, Sir, &c., AntTI-SOcIALIST. 

[Our correspondent’s programme strikes us as one well 
ealculated to meet with the approval of Centre Party men. 
He does not mention the maintenance of the Union and 
resistance to female suffrage, but we do not doubt that he 
would desire, as we certainly do, to include both these items.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


A NEW SECRET SOCIETY. 

[To THe Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.” } 
Srr,—I have been a subscriber to your admirable paper 
for years, but I must take exception to a paragraph in 
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your issue of March 21st in your article headed “A New 
Secret Society.” You say that Lord Robert Cecil ought 
to have the support of Unionists “because he is not 
prepared to subordinate the interests of the millions 
of the Old Country to the supposed interests of young 
and growing communities which are quite able and quite 
willing to take care of themselves.” Surely you cannot 
contend that this is an accurate description of the views or 
intentions of Tariff Reformers. So far as I know, the Tariff 
Reformers are thinking quite as much of the future welfare 
of the “Old Country,” and would not make the concessions 
in favour of the “young communities” unless they thonght 
they were going to get reciprocal advantages. Now suppose 
thirty Unionist Members are returned who are Free-traders 
at the next Election, and the party is returned with a majority 
of fifty. Every vote counts two on a division, and as one of 
the first items on the programme will be Fiscal Reform, the 
new Government would be beaten by ten on the first division 
and have to go to the country again. In the name of common- 
sense, what 7s the good of running 2 General Election on these 
lines 9—I am, Sir, X&c., D. B. Lepsam. 
43 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 





THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
(To rue Eprror or tag “ Srecraror.” | 
§rr,—Public discussion at this juncture of the position to-day 
of the Free-trade Unionists in the Unionist Party is regrettah'e 
when the efforts of a united party are so essential to combat 
successfully the Government’s Licensing Bill and their educa- 
tional proposals. As a Unionist Free-trader, I naturally 
sympathise with the position Lord Hugh Cecil depicted in his 
letter to the Times of the 20th, and the suggestion to oust his 
brother Lord Robert Cecii from his seat is suicidal on the part 
of the Conservative Party, and discreditable. The greatest 
enemy that the Protectionist Tariff Reformers have could 
not wish them a more cruel fate than to afford them the 
earliest possible opportunity of office, in order to enable 
them to submit to the country their proposals in a Budget 
or in some other practical form. Then, indeed, would 
their troubles begin, and, as a Unionist Free-trader, I 
should be quite prepared to pledge myself to do no more than 
be a passive onlooker at their contortions. Without doubt 
the duty now of every section of the Unionist Party is to get 
the present Government out of office as quickly as possible, 
and then if their successors are willing to court a similar fate 
let them have the opportunity as soon, sharp, and short as the 
Government are now receiving on account of their licensing 
proposals. Let us, therefore, fight the foes immediately in 
front of us, and at the same time help to their destruction 
those who have once already brought the Unionist Party to 
defeat and disaster. Nothing short of this will save the 
Protectionists from themselves, or clear the Unionist Party 
from the millstone that the extremists have hung round its 
neck.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Moore-BayY ey. 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 





A PLEA FOR DISSOLUTION. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THe “SpKoraTor.”) 

Sir,—It is extraordinary how easily a body of, say, a score of 
men, each individually just and honourable, can add up 
collectively into something resembling a weak but destructive 
tyrant. I need not say that I refer to the present Cabinet. 
However, being honourable men, should not the striking 
figures of Peckham and other recent elections lead them to 
stay their hand in their subversive and revolutionary experi- 
ments, since, if there is one thing more certain than another, 
it is that the country has withdrawn any mandate it may have 
given them, and ought to be consulted afresh before this wild 
and destructive, and evidently unpopular, legislation is pro- 
ceeded with? My impression of the average elector who 
turns the seale at elections is that he was disgusted 
and alarmed with Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist pro- 
posals, and promptly turned out the Unionist Government. 
He still dislikes those proposals, but is far more dis- 
gusted and alarmed by the revolutionary domestic policy 
of the present Government. The idea in these voters’ 
minds is : “ Nothing can be worse than this. We will risk even 
Tariff Reform, much as we object to it, rather than suffer 
these constant alarums and excursions, driving us we know 





not where, but certainly into enormous and ruinous expendi- 
ture.” My contention, then, is that the Cabinet, knowing, as 
they must, that the country is no longer with them, ought to 
consult it by a Dissolution before proceeding with what many 
of us consider such damaging and demoralising measures as 
old-age pensions, and other things they have on the stocks. 
And every legitimate means, such as public meetings and 
petitions, ought, in my opinion, to be resorted to to compel 
them to do this. There is hardly any doubt that the majority 
is against them, and se démettre ow se soumettre is the classic 
phrase they ought to be boldly confronted with.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. M. Cooper. 
Broadfield, Boston. 





THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—aA few years ago I was talking to a distinguished Liberal 
statesman about the Duke. Twocomments that he then made 
remain in my memory. A propos of the debates on Mr. 
Gladstone’s 1886 Home-rule Bill he said: “ He was the one 
speaker on the Unionist side who made us feel uncomfort- 
uble.” Again, in connexion with the Duke’s alleged lethargy: 
“ When he rose to speak he showed that he had never missed 
a single important point in the debate.”—I am, Sir, &., 
v. B 
THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To tus Epiror ov tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—The spirit of the letter signed “J.P.” in your last issue 
seems to me to breathe that suspicion of clubs and that belief 
in “control” as a remedy for excess which are, rightly or 
wrongly, believed by the working-class clubs to be characteristic 
of the Bench of Licensing Magistrates. This belief is one 
ground of the objection of such clubs to the Licensing Bill, 
inasmuch as it draws them more closely into the legislative 
machinery used to “control” licensed houses. The basis of 
Mr. Asquith’s proposals regarding clubs is the statement that 
as licensed houses are closed clubs take their places. Had 
this been so, the tendency would, in my judgment, have shown 
itself more clearly. In the town in which I am a Club Union 
official, at any rate, this is not the case; for whilst last year 
eighty-six “ on-licenses ” were abolished, the number of clubs 
has decreased from a hundred and forty-seven to a hundred 
and forty-three. During the last three years, however, the 
increase in clubs has been three hundred and eighty-nine, 
whilst the number of licensed houses closed has been three 
thousand seven hundred, and it may be rightly assumed 
that the vast majority of these owe their existence 
to the natural growth of a social movement. With regard 
to “control,” the enormous discrepancy in our large 
towns between the convictions for drunkenness and the 
prosecution of publicans (in our town there are eight thousand 
convictions for drunkenness and only some thirty-five con- 
victions of publicans) suggests either that the law is an in- 
effective weapon to “ control” the public-house, or else that the 
drunkenness is due to the “consumption off” the premises. 
One of our Councillors, an ex-detective of the local police 
force, is reported to have stated in a recent speech against 
the Bill that there was more drinking in private houses than 
public-houses, and I mention this because it also touches the 
ground of objection,—viz., the right of police entry into clubs. 
In the small manufacturing towns of Lancashire an artisan 
has to choose for his social recreation between the public- 
house and the club, and he regards his club largely as an 
extension of his home. The objection of working-men’s clubs 
to police entry is usually believed to justify the suspicions 
entertained of them, but police entry is regarded as a step in 
the direction of police entry of his house, and is objected to 
on this account.—I am, Sir, &c., 


‘ 


A TretotaLt CLUBMAN. 





TEMPERANCE RESTAURANTS. 
[To rus Eprror or tae “ Spectator,” | 

Srr,—In your editorial note to Dr. Coley’s letter in the 
Spectator of March 21st you say: “ The rich have more oppor- 
tunities and facilities for consuming alcohol—consider the 
crowth and increased attractiveness of clubs, restaurants, and 
hotels—and yet their consumption of alcohol has been greatly 
reduced.” Do you not think that the large number of 








restaurants, cafés, &c., that are run on temperance lines bas 
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had a great deal to do with this? When I went to business 
in Liverpool forty years ago there was searcely a place for the 
sale of refreshments that had not a license. The temptation 
to drink was always present. Now the temperance restaurants 
are largely in the majority. I think this applies to all our 
large towns. Let the working classes have the same chance 
Provide places where the working man and woman ean get 
refreshment without the temptation to drink, and L believe we 
should soon see a better state of things in our country. Is it 
not a wise policy,—to make it easy for men to do right, and 
hard for them to do wrong ?--I am, Sir, Ke., Pr; i, Hf. 


MR. LLOYD-GEORGE. 
[To tHe Eprron oF tar “ Srecraron.” | 
Sir,—Your views of the popularity and chances of success of 
Mr. Lloyd-George in the competition for the Premiership—in 
case of a regretted vacancy—are generally regarded with 


growing favour in many quarters. In Wales an influential 


party is rallying to the selection, and in Ireland in many in- | 


dependent quarters the same opinion prevails. I find in a 
provincial newspaper of some political importance, the Tuam 
Herald, the following reference to Mr. Lloyd-George in its 
current issue :— 

“Casting round amongst the Ministers likely or capable of 
entering the lists in competition with Mr. Asquith in Parlia 
mentary and popular favour, we do not wish to make any invidious 
comparisons, but in our honest opinion we do not see a man who 
stands deservedly higher in public estimation in this connection 
than Mr. Lloyd-George He cannot be aceused of a want of 
active sympathy with Ireland. Consistently and courageously he 
has been so since the first day he entered Parliament Heisa 
Welshman, a true Celt, with all the warmth and the genius of the 
race. He is the most suecessful administrator in the Cabinet 
Gallant little Wales would loyally support him; and if Ireland 
threw in her lot with her sister- vuntry, backed as he would be 
by the Labour and democratic sections, who are sure to support 
him in the competition with Mr. Asquith, we are confident that 
Mr. George would with such support and following poll the whole 
Liberal Party, with the possible exception of the Imperialist 
section. We trust the opportunity may not arise, and that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman may be spared to continue to guide 
his great party, as he has so conspicuously done, with such rare 
tact, talent, and temper,” Ke. 

This exactly and curiously coincides with the Spectator’s views 
on this question, and I know expresses accurately a growing 
feeling in Ireland on the subject.—I am, Sir, X&e., 

A NAtTIonaL LIBERAL, 

(Our correspondent is very greatly mistaken if he thinks 
that the views he quotes from the Tuam Herald represent 
“exactly and curiously” the views of the Spectator. The 
passage, however, is well worth putting on record, and is 
significant of a movement within certain sections of the 
Liberal Party. We must add that we did not suggest that 
Mr. Lloyd-George was competing for the Premiership with 
Mr. Asquith —Ep. Spectator. | 


BIG-GAME PRESERVATION AND THE SLEEPING 
SICKNESS. 
[To tee Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”] 
Str,—In a footnote to Mr. Tallack’s letter to the Spectator of 
December I4th, 1907, on the subject of the approaching 
extinction of interesting animals, you allude to the “apparent 
fact that as long as the big game is encouraged so is the 
tsetse-fiy, and that the tsetse-fly is held responsible for the 





between the direct connexion of big game with the dissemina- 
tion of nagana by Glossina morsitans, and the alleged, but 
insufficiently proved, indirect connexion of big game with the 
spread of sleeping sickness, or human trypanosomiasis, by a 


quite distinct species of tsetse-fly, Glossina palpalis. In the 


| first case, the trypanosome of nagana is very habitually carried 


in the blood of game animals, which are immune against its 
effects, and transferred by Glossina morsilans to domestic 
avimals, to which it is fatal. In the second case, the trypano- 
some of sleeping sickness has never been found in the blood 
of any game animal, and the only argument against the game 
is that, as the fly (Glossina palpalis) which disseminates it by 
man-to-man inoculation is known to feed on game as well ag 
on almost any vertebrate animals, it might become extinct for 
lack of sustenance if the game were exterminated. To me this 
seems more than dovbtful. In mosquitoes, for instance, strong 
as the blood-sucking instinct is, there must be incalculable 
myriads of these insects in desolate African swamps where 
mammalian life is almost absent which exist and propagate 
their kind without ever obtaining mammalian blood at all, Tt 
is not yet proved that blood is the only food of the tsetse-fly, 


and how little the presence of big game is essential to the 


| existence of (Cllossina palpalis may he judged froma passage 


in which Dr. A. D. P. Hodges* describes a small fly-infested 
native settlement. The village was situated in a patch of 
jungle sixty or seventy yards wide on the point of a small 
peninsula of a few acres in extent :— 


“The point itself swarmed with fly as far as the jungle 


extended The inhabitants were nineteen, of whom all 
but five children, two women, and one man had sleeping sick- 
ness, and these people, with four or five goats, and a fow fowls, 


and perhaps an occasional hippopotamus and somo wild birds, 
must have formed the whole available supply of food for the 
flies on this small area.” 

Dr. Hodges points out that at recular landing or drinking 
places of hippopotami, crocodiles, and other game the fly is 
especially abundant when these places are within its natural 
limits, and considers that in such localities the game should 
be killed or driven away. The same Report shows conclusively 
that more or less open water with contiguous shade and a 
certain amount of well-defined banks (in the soil of which the 
pupal stage is passed) are essential to the existence of Glossina 
palpalis It shows also how narrow these suitable water- 
margin breeding-grounds are, and how short is the flight- 
range of the fly from them, and emphasises the fact that the 
destruction of the pest by clearing these breeding-grounds 
would be by no means such a hopelessly large undertaking as 


has hitherto been imagined. So much for the connexion 


| between game and sleeping sickness. 





two most terrible of scourges to man and beast,—sleeping | 


sickness and horse sickness,” and, while stating that the 
matter is still sub judice, you add: “If preservation of big 
game can be proved to prevent the stamping out of sleeping 
sickness, then the notion of keeping sanctuaries in Africa 
must be at once abandoned.” 

The editorial opinions of the Spectator carry so much weight 
that I should be very grateful if you could allow me space to 
try to show that the connexion between big game and nagana, 
or animal trypanosomiasis, is limited to those parts of Africa 
inhabited by the tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans), and that the 
argument for the destruction of the game cannot apply to 
vast areas where the fly is absent, and to which it is not at all 
likely to spread. The possible necessity for sacrificing the 
game elsewhere would rather be an additional reason for 
preserving it where the tsetse-fly complication does not come 
into the question. 

It may be as well to point out the great difference 





Glossina morsitans, the carrier of animal trypanosomiasis, 
which should in no way be confounded with sleeping sickness, 
is a fly of wider range, and is found much further away from 
water than Glossina palpalis. Its distribution, however, is 
doubtless in a similar manner dependent, not on the presence 
of big game alone, but in the first place on essentials of 
environment, and the absence of these probably accounts for 
large areas of game country being entirely free from it, and 

ecure against its invasion. This fly has never been found to 
carry the trypanosome of sleeping sickness, and Dr. Hodges 
expresses the belief that it will not prove to be a natural 
carrier. As instances of large areas of country well stocked 
with big game where the question of the tsetse-fly and disease 
is not involved, may I point out that in the Soudan the 
Sanctuary and the Officers’ Reserve, lying between the White 
and Blue Niles, and the country north-east of the Blue 
Nile, though inhabited by elephants, buffaloes, giraffes, and 
antelopes, are perfectly free from tsetse ? Intervening rivers 
and distance would prevent the game in these areas from 
extending into and replenishing fly-infested districts, even if 
it ultimately proved necessary to denude the latter of game. 
In Kordofan Glossina morsitans occurs within very restricted 
limits, and not where game is most plentiful. The White 
Nile from Mongalla northwards is free from tsetse. In the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal Province alone is Glossina morsitans widely 
distributed, and responsible for serious loss of transport 


| animals; and in the southern part of this province @. palpalis 


also occurs, the various small rivers affording the conditions 
essential to its existence. In the other large tracts of country 





* First Half-yearly Report of the Medical Officer in Charge of the Sleeping 
Sickness Extended Investigations, to the Principal Medical Officer, East Africa 
and Uganda Protectorates. 
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Ihave mentioned these neces ry conditions are, in my opinion, 
abeent. In the Soudan, at least, the distribution of the teetae-fly 
is by no means co-extendent with that of the large game animale. 
Big game teems in parts where the fly is unknown, and likely 
to remain 80. It is certain that an abundance of buffaloes 
does not in itself involve the presence of tsetse as an in- 





evitable consequence, 

It is greatly to be hoped that any experiments made as to 
the benefit obtained by allowing the game to be exterminated 
in fly-infested areas will be conducted very locally, and the 
results systematically studied; and in the meantime the case 
for the preservation of game in districts where the tsetse is 
non-existent should not be prejudiced, but rather strengthened, 
by the possibility of its sacrifice in other parts of Africa 
becoming a regrettable necessity. The connexion between 
game and sleeping sickness seems slight and indirect, while 
the connexion with the spread of horse-sickness is direct and 
proven, but in both eases the connexion ends where the 
conditions of environment necessary for the existence of the 
teetse are absent. And is it not possible that game animals 
themselves, seeing that they ave immune to the disease, may 
afford the solution of the problem in a serum by means of which 
their immunity may, by inoculation, be extended to transport 
I am, Sir, &e., A. L. Buruer, 

Superintendent of Game Preservation, 


animals ? 


Khartoum. Soudan Government 


MODERNISM. 
(To rue Borron or tar “Srecraton,”) 
Sir,—A few there are of the “multitude of the Catholie 
What is 
May I, as one of the rank-and-file of 


simple” who read their Spectator every week, 
Modernism to them ? 
English Catholic laymen, trespass a little on your space? 
The tests which a loyal Catholic must apply to all new 
religious ideas now as in past ages are, firstly, the sanction 
of bis teachers in the Chureh; and secondly, the authority of 
There is no doubt about the condemnation of 
What have our 
Has the Modernist anything 


his own heart. 
Modernism by our teachers, root and branch. 
hearts to say in the matter? 
positive to offer us,—anything that we can love more than the 
age-long teaching of Mother Church, anything which stirs the 
pulse, or would rouse a martyr’s spirit within us ? 
not. So far as an average Catholic can grasp the ideas of 
Modernists, he finds himself left very cold thereby. There is 
nothing to command our love. We may admire the good life 
of M. Loisy, but we cannot carry on our admiration to his new 
ideas. After all, what 
Catholic a loyal son of the Church P 


is it that constitutes a practising 
Surely it is the love for 
Why do we hear Mass 
Firstly, because authority commands us so 
to do. Secondly, because we love the Mass, 
corpus meum. Those dreadful words have but one meaning 
for us, and that meaning the sanction of authority down the 
ages has given them. We cannot conceive of any person 
assisting at Mass who does not accept the Church's 
whole teaching in relation thereto. We cannot conceive 
of any man professing to be a son of the Church 
holding Jesus Christ to be less than God. For the 
loyal Catholic the Creed is a statement of facts. For 
the loyal Catholic an image of Our Lady in his church 
represents the Virgin Mother of God, nothing less. What is 
it that gives that splendid solidity to the demands of Catholics 
for their schools in England? New ideas? Most surely not. 
It is nothing but their love for the Church and the desire that 
in the hearts of their children shall be rooted that faith for 
which such men as Thomas More and Bishop Fisher gave 
their lives. Call us narrow-minded, stubborn, a multitude of 
Such, kneeling at the feet of the Apostles (simple 
men also), we desire and are proud to be! We read that the 
Charch and the stream of the world’s life are moving in 
different directions. In a measure this is most true. It is 
the mission of the Church in this queer world to pull us up 


his Holy Mother and her teaching. 
every Sunday P? 


the simple. 


sharply, to remind us with hard knocks that there is some- | 
| feathers, thirteen lines in the shield, thirteen horizontal bars, 


thing beyond things material demanding our attention, and 
that Christianity is indeed a fact. No wonder a world largely 
educated by a halfpenny Press finds itself out of touch with 
things spiritual. That the Church of which Pius X. is the 
august head can ever open her ears to new idezs (if such 
subvert the faith in a miraculous origin of Christianity) is 


I think | 


Hoc est enim | 
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unthinkable. Do the faithful_look on unmoyed when such 
men as M. Loisy are excommunicated P Indeed no! In 
sorrow we read of the solemn sentence. But we know that 
such things must be if the faith is to be preserved intact. 
That new methods will be found by the priesthood 
to instil the old certain. In France there 
are now signs of such efforts The old 
wine from the old bottles it must be. In the method 
My final sentences in 


ideas is 
methodical 


of pouring out will be the change. 
closing this letter must contain words of apology in that I 
am not a theoldginn, and can therefore offer no theological 
faith that is in me.” My only argument 
The Catholic religion is for me, as for 


arguments for the 
is that of the heart. 
so many other simple folks, the citadel of my life, 
impregnable stronghold. Nothing other than the miraculous 
Christ, the Christ of tradition, the Christ of Pius X., nothing 
other than the Mass in all its full traditional meaning, can 
satisfy the longings or command the veneration of loyal 
Lam, Sir, &e., Ww. 


the one 


Catholics.— 


SHEIL AND THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
[To tar Eprrorn oF trae “ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—I thought that Mr. Reginald Lucas’s letter in your issue 
of the 14th inst. would have brought a reply from some abler 
pen, and therefore hesitated to write to you. Will you allow 
me to draw attention to another side of the question he deals 
with? Mr. Lucas states that Lord Lyndhurst had spoken of 
the Irish as “ aliens.” 
such a statement. The whole incident is fully treated in 
chap. 14 of Sir Theodore Martin's Life of Lord Lyndhurst 
(18833) 
battles of political giants will be amply rewarded by perusing 


Lyndhurst denied that he ever made 


Those of your readers who enjoy reading about the 
the above chapter. Lyndhurst was a mighty smiter, and he 
gave as much as, sometimes more than, he received. The 
quotation from Sheil’s speech is often quoted as a specimen of 
Parliamentary oratory, and the statement contained therein 
passes unchallenged. My reason for troubling you is to show 
that the accuracy of that statement has been disproved.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. T. 8. 
A HINT TO PUBLISHERS. 
[To Tum Epiton oF Tum “Srecraton.”) 

Sir,—I have just been looking over the thirty pages of 
advertisements of books in your issue of December I 4th, 
1907, and although in the large majority of them the price 
is given, in not one is there any mention of the cost of 
May I be Allowed to 
recommend to your advertisers the carefal perusal of the 
inscription on King Edward VII.’s coins: Britt: omn: Rez, 
and to ask them why they neglect to notice in any way 
Apparently they think 


postage or carriage to the Colonies 


the mere existence of Britt: omn:? 
that their customers will be confined to residents of the United 
Kingdom. Now there are several books in the list that I 
should like to have, but in order to get them I must either 
order them through a bookseller here, in which case I must pay 
25 per cent. on the selling-price, or even more, for a sixpenny 
magazine costs ninepeuce, or order them from the publisher 
in London. In the latter case, how much mast I remit in 
order to cover the cost of postage or carriage? I have no 
idea. If 1 write to ask, the promptest reply will not reach me 
under three months; then I must wait another three months 
for the book, even if the publisher sends it by retarn mail.—I 
An EnGuisHmMan Lona RESIDENT 
In New ZEALAND. 


am, Sir, &e., 


THIRTEEN 
{To rus Evtron or tus “Srecratoa, 
S1r,—The story of thirteen at table detailed in your 
the 7th inst., which has just reached me, reminds me of a para- 
graph I saw some years ago in an American paper. It ran 
thus. Those who believe that thirteen is an unluck 
should fight shy of an American quarter-dollar, 


1} 


thirteen stars, thirteen letters in the serv 
beak, thirteen marginal feathers on each wing, 





thirteen arrow-heads, and there are thirtee 
“quarter-dollar.” Nine thirteens; but I never hea: lof any 
one refusing “a quarter.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES FREEMAN. 
Reid's Palace Hotel, Funchal, Madeira. 
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SOCIALISM LONG AGO. 
[To tae Eprrok or tae “ Spscrator.") 
Sir,— With reference to the wild theories of Socialism, may I 
refer your readers to a very interesting essay by the late Lord 
Macaulay on Southey’s “Colloquies of Society” ? The essay 
was contributed to the Edinburgh Review (January, 1830). 
One of the interlocutors seems to argue in favour of the State 
being the sole owner and producer. Even after the lapse of 
seventy-eight years the essay is worth reading.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Longtown, Abergavenny. G. V. CoLutison. 





EPITAPHS WRITTEN BY POETS ON THEMSELVES. 


[To rue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In his “ Letter to a Friend” Sir Thomas Browne takes 
occasion incidentally to disparage the epitaphs which have 
been composed by great poets on themselves, and mentions 
particularly the examples of Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, 
though without quoting the epitaphs to which he refers: 
“considering how unhappy great Poets have been in versify- 
ing their own epitaphs; wherein Petrarcha, Dante and 
Ariosto have so unhappily failed, that if their Tombs should 
out-last their works, Posterity would find so little of Apollo 
on them, as to mistake them for Ciceronian Poets.” This 
is possibly true of the epitaphs attributed to Dante and 
Petrarch, but that which was composed upon himself by 
Ariosto, and which I hope still appears upon his tomb, is 
both graceful and characteristic. It does not state any facts 
about the author, but no account of his life and writings 
could have displayed so effectively the essential spirit of his 
genius :— 
“Ludovici Ariosti humantur ossa 

Sub hoc marmore, seu sub hac humo, seu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus heres, 

Sive herede benignior comes, seu 

Opportunius incidens viator. 

Nam scire haud potuit futura; sed neo 

Tanti erat vacuam sibi cadaver 

Ut urnam cuperet parare vivens ; 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit, 

Que scribi voluit suo sepulchro, 

Olim si quod haberet is sepulchrum: 

Ne cum spiritus, hoc brevi peracto 

Prescripto spatio, misellus artus, 

Quos xgre ante reliquerat, reposcet, 

Hac et hac cinerem hunc et hunc revellens, 

Dum noscat proprium, diu vagetur.” 


Perhaps I may venture to add a translation, which at least has 
the merit of being fairly close, though the sixteen hendeca- 
syllables of the original are rendered into twenty lines of the 
somewhat shorter English metre :— 


* Messer Ludovico’s bones 
Rest beneath these marble stones, 
Or else this earth, or whatsoe’er 
Seemed good unto his kindly heir, 
Or kindlier friend,—or passer by, 
Who saw his limbs unburied lie. 
The future he could not foretell, 
But valued not his corpse so well, 
As living to provide an urn, 
To which his ashes might return: 
Yet living he composed this stave, 
To be inscribed upon his grave, 
If grave he ever should attain ; 
Lest, when his spirit sought again, 
After brief lapse of fated years, 
Poor thing, the limbs that with such fears 
She parted from a while ago, 
She long should wander to and fro 
Unearthing ashes, ere she found 
Her own beneath the covering ground.” 


Mankind, as the author of the “ Hydriotaphia” had himself 
remarked, are unwilling “so desperately to place their relicks 
as to lie beyond discovery.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Camb idge. G. C. Macaunay. 





SQUIRRELS. 
[To THE Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your readers may perhaps be interested in the doings 
of some more squirrels, this time belonging to the North 
Country. At a house in the county of Cumberland it has 
been the custom for many years to feed the squirrels in the 
neighbourhood and on the window-sills of the house, The 
last two summers, whilst I have been staying there for some 
weeks, they became so tame that not only would they come 
into the room and take nuts out of our hands, but one of 





them would climb up and sit on our knees and eat nut after 
nut with great gusto, even taking them out of my brother's 
mouth. One day the squirrel tried to mount on to the top of 
his cap, and was only deterred by his proposed seat com. 
mencing to shake in such an uncomfortable manner that he 
mistook the occurrence for an earthquake! We named our 
two friends ‘Mr. Balfour’ and ‘C.-B.,’ as the former would 
never tolerate the presence of the latter, so that poor ‘C,-B’ 
had to make sure that the coast was clear before putting in 
an appearance on the scene. Last year they were joined bya 
most dainty little lady, whom they both treated with great 
deference. It is evident that they recognise us as individuals 
as they will not come to us in the presence of strangers, and 
take some days to discover the return of their old friends, As 
stated in a letter in your issue of March 14th, they frequently 
came to the windows and asked for nuts if none had been 
provided for them, even going so far on several occasions as 
to enter the house and look for us if we were not visible —I 
am, Sir, &¢., G. J. K. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM, 
LETTERS TO A WorKING MAN. 


XIII.—THE OLD POOR LAW. 


Dear Mr. . 
Another method of estimating the demoralisation 
caused by the absolute right to relief conferred by the old 
Poor Law is to be found in noting the difference between the 
independent labourers, as they were called, and the labourers 
who had a right to parish relief. As you, perhaps, know, a 
man could only claim relief from his own parish. In order to 
make good that claim he had to show that he possessed what 
was called a settlement in the parish. A certain number of 
men, from various causes, such as having gone to other parts 
of England, lost their settlement, and so their claim upon any 
particular parish. They had therefore to rely upon their own 
efforts. The difference between such men and those who 
possessed the indefeasible right to relief was enormous. 
Several witnesses before the Poor Law Commission of 1834 
declared that they could tell those who were called inde- 
pendent labourers by the mere look on their faces, by the 
appearance of their families, or even by their houses,—a 
striking illustration of Gray’s famous line :— 
« And read their history in a rat‘on’s eyes.” 


Here is a striking piece of evidence comparing the inde. 
pendent labourers and the able-bodied paupers :— 


“*Have you ever compared the condition of the able-bodied 
pauper with the condition of the independent labourer? '— Yes. 
I have lately inquired into various cases of the labouring poor who 
receive parish relief; and, being perfectly acquainted with the 
cases of paupers generally, the contrast struck me forcibly. In 
the pauper’s habitation you will find a strange show of misery 
and wretchedness; and those little articles of furniture which 
might by the least exertion imaginable wear an appearance of 
comfort are turned, as it were intentionally, the ugliest side out- 
ward. The children are dirty, and appear to be under no control. 
The clothes of both parents and children, in nine cases out of 
ten, are ragged, but evidently are so for the lack of the least 
attempt to make them otherwise ; for I have very rarely found 
the clothes of a pauper with a patch put or a seam made upon 
them since new. ‘Their mode of living, in all cases that I have 
known (except and always making the distinction between the 
determined pauper and the infirm and deserving poor, which cases 
are but comparatively few), is most improvident. It is difficult 
to get to a knowledge of particulars in their cases; but whatever 
provisions I have found, on visiting their habitations, have been 
of the best quality; and my inquiries among tradesmen, as 
butchers, chandlers, shopkeepers, &c., have all been answered 
with: “They will not have anything but the best.” 

In the habitation of the labouring man who receives no parish 
relief you will find (I have done so) even in the poorest an 
appearance of comfort ; the articles of furniture, few and humble 
though they may be, have their best side seen, are arranged in 
something like order, and so as to produce the best appearance 
of which they are capable. The children appear under parental 
control; are sent to school (if of that age); their clothes you 
will find patched and taken care of so as to make them wear 
as long a time as possible. There is a sense of moral feeling 
and moral dignity easily discerned. They purchase such food, 
and at such seasons, and in such quantities, as the most 
economical would approve of.” 


Another writer, Mr. Isaac Willis, collector of the Poor- 
rates in the parish of St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow, London, 
spoke to the same effect :— 

“*Are the two classes externally distinguishable in theif 
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rsons, houses, or behaviour ?’—‘ Yes, they are. I can easily 
permguish them, and I think they might be distinguished by 
any one who paid attention tothem. The independent labourer 
is comparatively clean in his person, his wife and children are 
clean, and the children go to school; the house is in better 
order and more cleanly. Those who depend on parish relief or 
on benefactions, on the contrary, are dirty in their persons and 
slothful in their habits; the children are allowed to go about 
the streets in a vagrant condition. The industrious labourers 
get their children out to service early. The pauper and charity- 
fed people do not care what becomes of their children. The man 
who earns his penny is always a better man in every way than 


the man who begs it.’” 
Another London witness, Mr. Samuel Miller, assistant-over- 
seer of St. Sepulchre’s, London, testified as follows :— 


“Tn the course of my visits to the residences of the labouring 
people in our own and other parishes I have seen the apartments 
of those who remained independent, though they had no apparent 
means of getting more than those who were receiving relief from 
the parish, or so much as outdoor paupers. The difference in 
their appearance is most striking; I now almost immediately, on 
the sight of a room, can tell whether it is the room of a pauper 
or of an independent labourer. I have frequently said to the 
wife of an independent labourer, ‘I can see by the neatness and 
cleanness of your place that you receive no relief from any parish.’ 
‘No,’ they usually say, ‘and I hope we never shall.’ This is 
applicable not only to the paupers in the Metropolis, but, it may 
be stated, from all I have seen elsewhere, and heard, that it is 
equally applicable to other places. The quantity of relief given 
to the paupers makes no difference with them as to cleanliness 
or comfort; in many instances very much the contrary. More 
money only produces more drunkenness. We have had frequent 
instances of persons being deprived of parochial relief from mis- 
conduct or otherwise, or, as the officers call it, ‘choked off the 
parish,’ during twelve months or more, and at the end of that 
time we have found them in a better condition than when they 
were receiving weekly relief.” 

I cannot, unfortunately, find space to give all the illustra- 
tions of the terrible demoralisation brought about by the 
old Poor Law which the Report contains. Before I leave 
the subject, however, I should like to quote the introductory 
paragraph which deals with the effects of the old Poor Law 
system on those not actually relieved :— 


“We have seen that one of the objects attempted by the present 
[1834] administration of the Poor Laws is to repeal pro tanto that 
law of nature by which the effects of each man’s improvidence or 
misconduct are borne by himself and his family. The effect of 
that attempt has been to repeal pro tanto the law by which each 
man and his family enjoy the benefit of his own prudence and 
virtue. In abolishing punishment we equally abolish reward. 
Under the operation of the scale system—the system which 
directs the overseers to regulate the incomes of the labourers 
according to their families—idleness, improvidence, or extrava- 
gance occasions no loss, and consequently diligence and economy 
can afford no gain. But to say merely that these virtues afford 
no gain is ar. inadequate expression; they are often the causes of 
absolute loss. We have seen that in many places the income 
derived from the parish for easy or nominal work, or, as it is most 
significaatly termed, ‘in lieu of labour,’ actually exceeds that of 
the independent labourer ; and even in those cases in which the 
relief-money only equals, or nearly approaches, the average rate 
of wages it is often better worth having, as the pauper requires 
less expensive diet and clothing than the hard-working man. In 
such places a man who does not possess either some property or 
ar. amount of skill which will ensure to him more than the average 
rate of wages is, of course, a loser by preserving his independence. 
Even if he have some property, he is a loser, unless the aggregate 
oi the income which it affords and of his wages equals what he 
would receive as a pauper. 

{t appears, accordingly, that when a parish has become 
pauperised the labourers are not only prodigal of their earn- 
ings, not only avoid accumulation, but even dispose of, and 
waste in debauchery, as soon as their families entitle them to 
allowance, any small properties which may have devolved on 
them, or which they may have saved in happier times. Self- 
respect, however, is not yet so utterly destroyed among the 
English peasantry as to make this universal. Men are still to be 
found who would rather derive a smaller income from their own 
funds and their own exertions than beg a larger one from the 
parish, And in those cases in which the labourer’s property is 
80 considerable as to produce, when joined to his wages, an 
income exceeding parish pay, or the aggregate of wages and 
allowance, it is obviously his interest to remain independent. 

Will it be believed that such is not merely the cruelty, but the 
folly of the ratepayers in many places that they prohibit this 
conduct—that they conspire to deny the man who, in defiance of 
the examples of all around him, has dared to save, and attempts 
to keep his savings, the permission to work for his bread? Such 
& statement appears so monstrous that we will substantiate it by 
some extracts from our evidence.” 


i feel sure that you will realise the importance of the 
extracts Ihave given from the Report of 1834, and I hope 
that you and all others who are studying the subject of 
Socialism will read that Report in detail. It is a book of no 
very great dimensions, and can be bought for the price of 





1s. 8d., either from the Government printers, Messrs. Wyman 
and Sons, or through any bookseller. 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. 8. 








POETRY. 
cquansailiiomaenss 
NOT NOW. 
Few are the days of Spring, | To find our hearthstone void, 
And short the April hours : To see our bright estate 
We have no time to sing By one strong shaft destroy'd: 
Or dance, between the And we are desolate. 


showers; 
Ah yes! It is not here, 
We have no time to stray It is not thus nor now, 
Along the woodland lanes, | While we beside the bier 
And plan our little day Lie stunn’d and spent and 
Of honours and of gains; low,— 


It is not thus, that we, 
Or such as we, can tell 
Howtrue those words may be— 
He doeth all things well. 
ARTHUR MuNpY. 


For, ere the sun be high, 
Or even noon has come, 
So lurid grows the sky 
That we must hasten home— 











THE THEATRE. 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER. 

THE conclusion of the series of “ Vedrenne-Barker” per- 
formances at the Savoy Theatre, accompanied by Mr. 
Barker’s own withdrawal—let us hope it is only a temporary 
one—from the English stage, brings to a close a memorable 
incident in the theatrical history of the last few years. It is 
hardly too much to say that the companies which, under Mr. 
Barker’s leadership, drew such crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences to the Court and the Savoy accomplished some- 
thing like a revolution in the art of dramatic production 
in England. Perhaps the most striking feature of Mr. 
Barker’s management was its continuity. Though his 
companies were not always identical, they were imbued with 
a single spirit, and worked for the same ends. English play- 
goers began to understand for the first time what a school of 
acting means; they began to realise that the system of stars 
and actor-managers is not without its drawbacks, and that the 
subordination of individual aims to the interests of art might 
be not only meritorious but successful. Mr. Barker founded 
a tradition, and justified it by success; nor can there be any 
doubt that the example of his school will exercise a potent 
influence on the development of English acting. 

But of no less importance than the establishment of such a 
tradition was the nature of the ideals underlying it. Mr, 
Barker and his colleagues set out to make an appeal to 
a side of the average playgoer which most actors—and 
especially English actors—are in the habit of disregarding 
altogether: they appealed to his intellect. Their most 
successful and most characteristic productions were presenta- 
tions of Mr. Shaw's comedies,—works in which the brilliant 
dialogue and the paradoxical wit are for the most part the 
expression of a high originality and vivacity of thought. And 
they were, besides, the means of introducing to the public a 
number of serious and thoughiful plays by new writers, such 
as Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Barker himself. But their intel- 
lectual quality showed itself no less clearly in their style of 
acting than in the nature of the plays which they performed. 
It was here that Mr. Barker’s management made its most 
unmistakable mark. The least observant spectator felt that in 
the acting which flourished under Mr. Barker's auspices there 
was a reality and a vitality which could not be found elses 
where. The stage seemed for once no longer stagy, and what 
passed there took on, in a surprising and delightful fashion, 
the complexion of actual life. For the first time the players 
appeared to have thoroughly understood “the purpose of 
playing” as Hamlet defined it,—* whose end, both at the 
first and now, was and is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror 
up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” There can be no doubt that 
this result could never have been achieved without a high 
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degree of technical skill, a remarkable capacity for collective 
effort, and a rare power of observation. But these qualities 
would have availed little without the aid of another and a 
more fundamental one,—intellectual ability. Mr. Barker tried 
the bold experiment of treating his audience as if it were 
composed of rational human beings who knew the difference 
between rant and eloquence, who were more interested in 
people than in puppets, and who had their wits about them. 
The majority of actors look upon an audience very much 
as a general looks upon an army,—as a body that can only 
move at the speed of its slowest member. They advance with 
such patient emphasis, such careful underlinings of every 
point, and such explanatory exaggerations of every sentiment 
that the effect produced is curiously remote from the “ form 
and pressure” of the bustling time we live in. Mr. Barker, 
it is plain, realised that these were antiquated metjods, and 
that the one indispensable ingredient for a truly natural 
style of acting was quickness, His great elocutionary powers 
enable him, when he wishes, to make use of a delivery which 
is at once remarkably rapid and absolutely clear; but this, of 
course, is merely a subsidiary detail in his general treatment 
of his art. The main principle by which he is guided is, 
obviously enough, the Heracleitean one,—that the world is a 
flux, a succession of delicately graduated phases which melt 
into one another with almost imperceptible subtlety, instead of 
being—as the old-fashioned actor would make it—a collection 
of startlingly articulated “ points.” Thus, in order to “ bold, 
as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature,” it is the actor's business 
to practise not only a physical quickness in fluency of voice and 
subtlety of gesture, but a quickness of mind, an alertness and 
adroitness of intellect, which can pass easily from thought to 
thought, from emotion to emotion, which understands the art 
of hinting and of taking things for granted, and knows how to 
be expressive by skill rather than by force. This was the kind 
of art with which Mr. Barker, assisted by a brilliant group 
of actors and actresses who shared his ideals, appealed to the 
public; and, as might have been foretold, the appeal was not 
made in vain. Audiences, called upon to use their wits, were 
delighted by the unexpected compliment; the most lethargic 
began to enjoy the exercise ; and Mr. Barker was able to set 
the pace. 

It would, however, be very far from the truth to describe 
Mr. Barker as an intellectual actor, and nothing more. One 
of the principal causes of his artistic success is that he can 
mingle intellect with fancy, and his acting is often at its 
sprightliest when it is most significant. He possesses in a 
high degree the indefinable quality of charm,—a quality which 
he displays at its fullest perhaps in his rendering of Valentine 
in You Never Can Tell, and in the delightful third act of The 
Doctor's Dilemma, More than any other English actor, he 
can “ puta spirit of youth in everything,” so that the whole 
scene becomes charged with airy gaiety and irresponsible high 
spirits. Thus he avoids the fault which besets the actor who 
is primarily intellectual,—that of a too persistent seriousness. 
When he is on the stage one never feels—as one sometimes 
does at the Paris ThéAtre Antoine, for instance—that the 
artistic effort is too obvious, the ingenuity too complete, and 
the whole effect worked out with such consummate skill as to 
verge on the pedantic. With Mr. Barker the art and the 
ingenuity are there, but they are softened and etherealised by 
a perpetual flow of English humour and English imagination. 
Here he is aided by his voice, with its haunting, half-mocking 
intonations, and its power of suggesting unutterable things. 
Indeed—if we might hazard the fancy—it is in his voice that 
Mr. Barker's spirit has its habitation. There lies the central 
essence of his individuality, the subtle secret of his charm. 
There, too, lies the gravest danger for the future of Mr. 
Barker's art. It is no uncommon thing for an actor to 
become obsessed by his own personality, and to grow at last 
‘jnto something little better than a parody of himself.: Mr. 
Barker's voice, with its intensely personal flavour, is an 
instrument precisely fitted to work such a catastrophe, unless 
it be most jealously controlled: There have been signs: in 
some of his later appearances that Mr. Barker was beginning 
to be mastered by his own voice; he seemed once or twice to 
be speaking rather for the sake of his voice than for the sake 
of his part. Let-us hope that these apparent affectations were 
nothing more than accidents, and-that Mr. ;Barker’ will long 
continue to delight us by beiug—what, after all; he. has no 
need to be afraid of being—simply himself. -Ianorvs. ', 
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BOOKS. 


THE RHINE* 

Mr. MAckINDER has prepared a beautiful picture-book about 
the greatest of European rivers, but he has prepared it in q 
very different style from the ordinary topographical album 
In these collections of colour-plates the text is usually of 
little importance; but this monograph is worthy of serious 
study. The author is primarily a geographer, intent upon 
explaining the subtleties of the physical configuration, Ip 
the second place, he is an historian of the most philosophic 
type. Only after these aspects are done with does he say 
anything about natural beauty or romance, so that tho 
pictures, which are on the whole very good, seem scarcely in 
keeping. Illustrations are rather for the casual carnets de 
voyage; maps and plans are more suitable for Mr. Mackinder, 
Let us hastily add, however, that he contrives to make the 
geography uncommonly interesting. Moreover, the Rhing 
has been so praised by aesthetic travellers that it is a 
comfort to find a man who can tell us something new and 
true. His management of scientific and historical detail ig 
masterly, and the reader is given a wonderful bird's-eye view 
of that great valley which has seen so much of the history of 
Europe. By presenting landscape in bare, almost mathe. 
matical, lines he succeeds in forcing a novel aspect upon the 
reader’s mind, much as in another sphere Mr. Hardy in his 
Dynasts presents us with the bones of history, and therefore 
with a fresh view of it. 

If you take the Scheldt and Meuse as Rhine tributaries, 
then the Rhine basin forms a great quadrilateral set obliquely 
in the map of Europe, with the Swiss head-waters as a 
straggling tail. Or looking less at the basin than at tho 
stream, one may picture it as a tree, gathering its waters from 
the roots of many tributaries, bearing them along in a noble 
trunk, and then dispersing them into the branches of the 
Delta. Though a natural boundary, the Rhine has never been 
in any true sense a political one. Augustus attempted to make 
it one, but under the Frankish dominion the Rhine basin was 
more a metropolitan than a frontier area. The Bourbons 
revived the idea, and the Directory continued it, and with the 
Treaty of Lunéville France was made for the time coterminous 
with Roman Gaul. But the post-Napoleonic settlement changed 
this, and the war of 1870 pushed the German frontier still 
further west. In the Roman days, when roads were the main 
highways of travel, the Rhine was of less importance; but in 
the Middle Ages it became the great artery of communication 
in Central Europe. Merchandise from the South crossed the 
passes of the Alps to Lake Constance and descended the 
Rhine to the markets of Northern Europe. It is strange 
that no Great Power founded itself on the river. Mr. Mac- 
kinder ascribes this to the Swiss at the south end and the 
Dutch at the north, who utilised natural advantages to found 
confederations which controlled the outlets and inlets of the 
great highway of traffic. 

Mr. Mackinder divides the valley into four great basins. 
There is first the Swiss basin in the south; then comes the 
Upper German basin containing the Rhine above and below 
Mannheim, and the tributary valleys of the Main and the 
Neckar; next we have the Middle German basin, with the 
valleys of the Moselle and the Upper Meuse; and last come 
the Netherlands, with the Rhine below Cologne, the Lower 
Meuse and the Scheldt, and the Delta. In that curious net- 
work of mountains in which is imprisoned the canton of the 
Grisons there is a series of valleys each of which may claim 
to represent the head-waters of the Rhine. By common consent 
the title of parent stream is generally given to the Hinter 
Rhine, which flows from the Adula massif just north of the 
Spliigen Pass through the Rheinwald to Thusis, where it 
receives the stream from the Davos Valley. A little further 
north at Reichenau it is joined by the Vorder Rhine from the 
snows of the Todi, and the river sweeps east and north to 
Ragatz, where it receives the last of its glacier tributaries. 
The Rhine is now full-born, and for thirty miles it flows north 
to the Lake of Constance. To all lovers of the Alps we commend 
these chapters of Mr. Mackinder’s as a most illuminating study 
in the history and structure of mountain valleys. Just before the 
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riverreaches the lake it passes on the righta very interesting little 
group of mountains,—the Alps of St. Gallen and Appenzell. 
Christianised originally by an Irish monk, they long formed a 
little Ohurch State under an Abbot, till they too discovered 
the Swiss passion for freedom, and got rid of their tyrant. 
Appenzell is one of the few communities which to-day eschew 
the principles of delegation. “The citizens have not only the 
right to vote in their parliament, but the duty of doing so 
under the penalty of a fine.” The annual Assembly in April 
is attended by as many as ten thousand men. 

From the Lake of Constance the river sweeps west through a 
gorge of the Jura, falling over the cataract of Schaffhausen, 
and receiving the tributary Aar, which drains the Bernese 
Oberland and brings down more water than the main stream. 
A river ia most interesting “in its high mountain cradle,” and 
the chapter on the Aar is perbaps the most illuminating in 
Mr. Mackinder’s book. It was the Rhenish and German side 
of Switzerland which was mainly responsible for the Con- 
federacy as we see it to-day. At Basle begins the Upper 
German Rhine, flowing in a “ rift” valley between the Vosges 
and Black Forest ranges. On the left is the famous 
Gap of Burgundy, the great high-road of Middle Europe 
to the West, where the French fortress of Belfort re- 
mained uncaptured in the war of 1870, and where the 
long French domination of Alsace is marked by the canals 
passing through the gate from the Rhone to the Rhine. Mr. 
Mackinder bas valuable chapters upon the side valleys, the 
Neckar and the Main on the right, the Moselle and the 
Upper Meuse on the left; and on the chain of cities, Spires, 
Worms, and Mainz, which date from the days when the 
Rhine was the Roman frontier. We are now on the battle- 
ground of 1870, for the decisive strategy of the opening 
turned on the “opportunities offered by the ways which con- 
verge through the hilly country within the Rhine bend to the 
Moselle of Lorraine.” At Bingen begins the famous Rheingau, 
the gorge of the Rhine, a region the natural beauty of 
which is a little spoiled to the ordinary traveller by its over- 
exploitation. Nevertheless, it is the sacred land of romance, 
and Mr. Mackinder gives its history in great detail,—detail 
which, as he truly says, is necessary for the appreciation of 
the historic complexity of this part of Germany. At Bonn 
the river leaves the hills, and’for the rest of its course we are 
in the lowlands close to the great coal belt and in a 
hive of industry. Set on or near the bank, however, there 
are a number of little dead, forgotten cities, like Kaisers- 
werth and Wesel, which are full of interest both for the 
historian and the artist. We are in the richest part of 
Europe, and in what was of old its cockpit. The reason is 
that the road for armies marching into Germany or France 
is a comparatively narrow one. Hence a little district of the 
Lower Meuse basin is sown with battles,—Ramillies, Fleurus, 
Wavre, Waterloo, Jemappes, Malplaquet, Fontenoy, and 
Oudenarde. From these parts also sprang the family of 
Charlemagne, for Pippin was born just west of the Meuse, 
close to Neerwinden. 

With the beginning of the Delta the Rhine ceases to have 
the individuality of a river. And yet, says Mr. Mackinder, 
“Holland is the gift of the Rhine, just as Egypt is of the 
Nile. Napoleon held that Holland was rightly his because 
he had conquered Switzerland, and from the Swiss mountains 
is derived the Dutch soil.” We commend this book as a 
unique guide to the essontials of both European geography 
and history. Without that great river the story of Europe 
would have been very different. It was the mediaeval high- 
way of commerce; it was highly coveted as a frontier by this 
Power and that; across its basin at north and south lay the 
great lateral routes; it is the key to the physical structure of 
Central Europe. Without abating one jot of his scientific 
purpose, Mr. Mackinder has succeeded in making his narra- 
tive as fascinating as a romance. 





THE JEWS IN ENGLAND.* 
Tue history of the Jews in England is an epitome of Jewish 
experience throughout the world; in England they have 
known the extremes of suffering and prosperity. It has been 
the mission of the Jews to be persecuted to the limits of 
endurance, yet never to be exterminated in any one place; to 





be deported bodily from a country, as in their classical period 
in Palestine, and taken to the country of their victors, or to 
be expelled from the country in which they had made a new 
home, as they were expelled from Spain, and from England 
in the reign of Edward I. In Russia and elsewhere 
the sufferings of the Jews continue, but the vicissitudes 
of Jewish fortune in Britain are ‘apparently at an end. 
Here the free fields of commerce and Constitutional liberty 
are likely to be theirs as long as Britain lasts. Mr. 
Hyamson summarises the work of recent Jewish and non- 
Jewish writers, and this was well worth doing, for any one 
who has wanted even the most general history of the Jews in 
England has had to disentangle it from a mass of material. 
The book, therefore, is very useful, and we only wish that we 
could add that it is attractive. An extraordinarily picturesque 
history, however, is made almost unpicturesque in these pages. 
Moreover, the history stops short when we arrive at some of 
the modern problems of Judaism, which may not be the most 
dramatic, but are certainly the most critical, that the Jews 
have ever faced. 

Mr. Hyamson begins with the legendary settlements of the 
Jews in England. For fifty years and more there have been 
philologists who have found evidence of early Jewish trade 
in Cornwall. The name “ Marazion” means “ Bitterness 
of Zion”—this is a popular name to quote—and there are 
resemblances between the Cornish and Hebrew languages. 
If Cornish were Hebrew in origin, Breton and Welsh 
would also be so. Mr. Hyamson wisely dismisses the whole 
body of legend as about equal in value to the theory which 
traces the descent of all Britons directly to the lost tribes. 
Readers of Max Miller are already in possession of the last 
word of the philological argument for an early Jewish colony 
in Cornwall, and if they are wise they are already warned 
against the fascinating snares of philology. We are on safer 
ground when we come to Norman England. The Jews were 
certainly here then, and they usefully supplied the want of a 
middle class. It has been suggested that they paid William 
the Conqueror a large sum of money to be allowed to live in 
England; but Mr. Hyamson gives a very good reason why 
William should have been glad to have them in the country : 

“William was specially anxious that the feudal dues should 
be paid him in coin rather than in kind, but without the 
assistance of the Jews or a similar capitalist element such 

yment was impossible. The Jews brought with them coin 

that speedily got into circulation. The king was enabled 
to purchase luxuries and to satisfy his military require- 
ments; the barons were assisted to pay their dues; suitors who 
found it necessary to follow the king’s court from one town to 
another, or to go to Rome to plead their causes before the Papal 
Curia, found their course rendered easier by Jewish money. Not 
only were the Jews instrumental in keeping the royal treasury 
filled, but they also managed to attract some of the odium that 
would otherwise have fallen upon the king and his more regularly 
appointed officials, and to a corresponding degree they were 
instrumental in relieving the latter.” 
In Angevin England the Jews, indeed, fairly established them- 
selves as financiers. They enabled the Barons to build houses 
and the clergy to build churches; and they were probably 
ready, like Lloyd's to-day, to estimate and accept any kind of 
risk. It was the Jews who financed Strongbow’s expedition 
to Ireland, which was a private venture, carried out in defiance 
of Henry's wishes. Little need be suid of the “ Blood Accusa- 
tions,” as this sinister pretext for slaying Jews is familiar to all 
readers of history, and Mr. Hyamson adds nothing material 
to common knowledge. Of a!l the revenues which came into 
the Royal Exchequer from the Jews, the tallages were the 
most profitable :— 

“These were arbitrary taxes, levied whenever the king was in 
need of money. The earliest occasions on which the English 
Jews suffered this form of oppression have been mentioned. They 
became gradually more frequent and more oppressive. It must 
not be thought, however, that the king always received the whole 
amount he demanded. The demands were sometimes so exorbitant 
that it was impossible to comply with them. On other occasions 
the amount of the tallage was accepted in instalments spread 
over a number of years. Dr. C. Gross estimates that the average 
avnual income derived from this source during the century pre- 
ceeding the Expulsion was between £5,000 and £10,000. In the 
money of that day this was an enormous sum, and at the lowest 
estimate equalled a thirteenth of the total revenue of the king- 
dom. The tallage was sometimes levied as a poll-tax, but more 
often collectively, the assessment of individuals being arranged 
by the Jewish community.” 





* A History of the Jews in England. By Albert M. Hyamson. With Por- 
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From the time of the Conquest to Edward I. the Jews were alter- 
nately persecuted and protected ; and really one comes to the 
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conclusion that the only English King who had any coherent 
policy with regard to them was Edward I, Jobn seems to 
have meant well by the Jews when he invented a badge for 
them to wear, so that no one might have an excuse for saying 
that he had ill-used a Jew unwittingly; but the badge soon, 
and naturally, became an instrament of isolation. Optimism, 
however, has always been a Jewish trait—but for that they 
eould scarcely have come through some of their experiences— 
and John’s goodwill brought the Jews pouring in from the 
Continent. The policy of Edward I., though short-sighted, 
was not dictated by intolerance. The Jews had gradually 
been restricted to about seventeen towns, and it was compara- 
tively easy to expel them from the country. About sixteen 
thousand departed. They were allowed to take their property, 
and Edward made genuine attempts to guarantee their safety, 
with what result in some cases may be gathered from the 
famous and terrible story related by Holinshed :— 

“A sort of the richest of them, being shipped with their 

treasure in a mightie tall ship which they had hired, when the 
same was under saile, and got downe the Thames towards the 
mouth of the river beyond Quinborowe (Queenborough), the 
maister mariner bethought him of a wile, and caused his men to 
cast anchor, and so rode at the same, till the ship by ebbing of 
the streame remained on the drie sands. The maister herewith 
enticed the Jewes to walke out with him on land for recreation. 
And at length when he understood the tide to be comming in, he 
got him backe to the ship, whither he was drawne up by a cord. 
‘lhe Jewes made not so much hast as he did, bicause they were 
not ware of the danger. But when they perceived how the matter 
stood, they cried to him for helpe: howbeit he told them, that 
they ought to crie rather unto Moses, by whose conduct their 
fathers passed through the red sea, and therefore, if they would 
call to him for helpe, he was able inough to help them out of 
those raging flouds, which now came in upon them: they cried 
indeed, but uo succour appeared, and so they were swallowed up 
in water.” 
In spite of this great expulsion, a few Jews lingered in 
England. Perhaps most of them were physicians. There 
was, for instance, Roderigo Lopez, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, who was hanged for alleged conspiracy, although 
it is clear that Elizabeth never felt quite convinced of his 
guilt. This period, when it was nominally illegal to be 
a Jew in England, is most interesting. It ended with the 
rule of Cromwell, in whose tolerant days the Jews were 
allowed openly to return. 

Mr. Hyamson records the advance of the Jews to the full 
rights of British citizenship, and describes some of the most 
famous Jewish characters. But what is to be the future of 
the Jew? Will the race retain its marvellous cohesiveness ? 
In England, as Mr. Bryce said a few years ago, the struggle 
between the two tendencies of Judaism—the conservative 
tendency and the tendency to change—is more marked than in 
any other country. On this Mr. Hyamson says nothing. If 
the tendency to shed old ceremonial usages triumphs, and 
Judaism becomes a kind of philosophic Theism, the Jews will 
lose their true distinction. It would be rash to speculate; 
one can only say that, in the freedom of British life, the 
better-educated Jews are insensibly penetrated by neological 
tendencies, while immigrants continually arrive who have 
been bound by persecutions particularly close to the strict old 
Talmudic tradition. Mr. Bryce has rightly said that the 
essential feature of Judaism is not its blood—persistent 
though its physical traits are—but its religion. If that goes, 
intermarriages might eventually quite absorb the Jewish 
race in Britain, which would “dissolve like a lump of salt 


in water.” 





THE WORLD'S HISTORY.* 
Mr. Bryce in the admirable essay which serves as introduc- 
tion to this work remarks that “a Universal History which 
endeavours to present in a short compass a record of the 
course of events in all regions and among all peoples is 
specially exposed to two dangers,” these two being, as he 
proceeds to explain, becoming sketchy and becoming dull. 
The historian may generalise brilliantly, but yet falsely, 
chiefly because he neglects significant exceptions. He may 
keep to well-trodden and safe paths, and be intolerably dull. 
If he has to choose between these two horns, he will find the 
first the iess fatal. After all, the first necessity for the 
historian—as, indeed, for every writer—is to be read. Detail 
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he must sacrifice anyhow, and it is in detail that we have the 
picturesque. The Cambridge Modern History, which we 
mention honoris causa, commands double the amount of space 
which Dr. Helmolt has allotted to himself, and deals with but 
a fraction of the subject; but it is compelled to pass over 
striking incidents, great battles,even campaigns, with afew lines 
of notice. Turning to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, we find a 
list of some fifteen hundred battles. To give a page to each 
—and there are hundreds for which a page would be short 
measure—would be to occupy something like two-fifths of 
Dr. Helmolt’s eight volumes, The fact is that a “ World's 
History” must either be expanded to a hundred—we might 
say a thousand—volumes, or contracted into one; and the one 
might very well cost more labour and time than the hundred, 
Practically, we come to a compromise, which will make the 
greater demand on the skill and judgment of the historian 
and his colleagues the nearer it approaches to the smaller 
limit. 

The scheme of the work, we may begin by saying, is mainly 
geographical. About a third of the first volume is given to 
a general account of the development of man, to a study of 
him as a “life phenomenon on the earth,” and to a more 
specialised account of him as he existed in prehistoric times, 
Chap. 5 is given to America (pp. 180-565) and chap. 6 (thirty. 
four pages) to the “ Historical Importance of the Pacific 
Ocean.” (These “ocean” chapters recur throughout the 
work.) The second volume, and something more than a 
half of the third, deal with Asia, the remainder of the third 
being assigned to Africa in the proportion of about two-thirds 
to Egypt and one-third to the rest of the continent. It may 
be observed, however, that Carthage appears in the Asiatie 
section, as being a Phoenician colony. This is reasonable 
enough; the geographical method may be advantageously 
modified by the ethnographical. Asa matter of fact, too, the 
history of Carthage is practically told in the histories of 
Greece and Rome. The Periplus of Hanno and the more 
doubtful story of Himilco are the chief of the few facts which 
stand outside these limits. They are mentioned in IIL, 188, 
having ten lines between them. It would be rash to say of this, 
or indeed of any detail which may find a place in a “ World's 
History,” that the space is adequate. Vols. IV.-VIII. ave 
assigned to Europe. The United Kingdom occupies about a 
hundred and forty pages, though it makes, of course, appear- 
ances elsewhere, as in Vol. VIII, where the events of 1867- 
1902 are compressed into three pages. We venture to object to 
Professor Richard Mayr'’s remark that England “ took advan- 
tage” of Arabi’s rebellion to “make herself actual master of 
the country.” The phrase “took advantage” is curiously in- 
appropriate to the facts of the case. It might apply to 
Frederick the Great’s acquirement of Posen, but not to the 
chance combination of circumstances which forced us, very 
much more than half unwilling we might say, into the position 
which we now occupy. Professor Mayr contrives to put a fair 
amount of anti-English feeling into his three pages. It will be 
safer to go back to subjects more remote. In the first volume 
we may mention with special praise the well-ordered chapter in 
which Professor Johannes Ranke describes the discoveries of 
the remains of prehistoric man. Man has been found in the 
“ Drift,” a discovery which upset the doctrine of Cuvier, once 
absolutely dominant in the geological world, that he was not 
older than the alluvial period. Whether he cannot be traced 
still further back is perhaps a question too obscure to 
be profitably treated, at least for the present, in a work 
of this kind. Meanwhile we have as good a provisional 
summary of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic ages as could 
be wished. 

We pass over Vol. II., which tells us of Japan, China and 
Korea, Central Asia—a chapter being here interjected on 
Australia and Oceania—and India, and come to Vol. IIL, 
“ Western Asia,” Israel occupying the twelfth of the thirteen 
sections into which the first chapter is divided. By a curious 
coincidence, this section has been assigned to Dr. Hugo 
Winckler, a critic who occupies much the same position as 
Professor Cheyne, to whom the corresponding division was 
assigned in the Historians’ History. Dr. Winckler is of 
the advanced school. The “narrative books”—the term 
“historical” is refused to them—are declared, without reserve, 
to be of a late period, which practically may be said to 
coincide with the Exile. That the Jewish people then became 
“a religious sect” is a very doubtful proposition, and scarcely 
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in accord with what we read elsewhere in world history. That 


the people learnt much during their Babylonian sojourn may 
be readily conceded. But if their religious ideas had not had 
a well-marked consistency before the deportation they would 
bardly have survived the catastrophe. Israel came back 
to their land with a faith broadened and strengthened, but not 
newly acquired, as Dr. Winckler’s language would seem to 
imply. When we come to the “Beginnings of Israel” we 
find ourselves in contact with the “North Arabian” theory. 
The form is slightly different. We are not told of a confusion 
between Mizraim and Mizrim. The two names are given 
identically. “This country like Egypt (perhaps as the part of 
Arabia belonging to Egypt) was called Mussri.” All the 
allusions to a sojourn in Egypt and a deliverance from an 
oppression there practised are said to be “embellishments.” 
It would be interesting to see what is left when all this has 
been struck out of history, psalm, and prophecy. 

Passing on to Vol. IV., we come to one of the chapters 
which constitute the most valuable portion of the work, 
“The Inner Historical Connection of the Nations of the 
Mediterranean.” It is in this line that the “ World’s 
Historian” is most profitably employed. The reader 
who has assimilated these philosophical conclusions as 
to the general meaning and course of history will go 
well prepared to whatever special studies he may have 
chosen. This chapter is the work of Edward Count 
Wilczek, but has been revised by the editor. As we 
proceed we come again on Carthage, and find another 
mention of Hanno and the Periplus——some repetition is 
unavoidable in a work of this kind, and it is to the editor's 
credit that it does not occur more frequently. The mixture 
of the ethnological and the geographical is, in a way, 
responsible for this instance. Phoenicia suggested Carthage, 
and Carthage could not be omitted in a survey of the 
“Mediterranean Nations.” Greece and Rome appear in this 
volume, occupying together some two hundred and thirty 


pages. We can but say in the mozt general terms that the 


treatment of the subject, as far as we have examined it, seems | 


to be adequate. But it is only less difficult to review a 
“World’s History” than to write it. Generally, we may say 
of these eight volumes that they are full of original work— 
originality is one of their special merits—that this work is 
of a very high average of value, and that it has been skilfully 
put together and methodised by the editor. 





FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW.* 
Tar announcement of the publication of a new book by Miss 
Loane never fails to awaken the attention of those who study 
the social problems connected with poverty, and desire that the 
solution of those problems shall be consistent with common- 
sense, humanity, and the preservation of that greatest of 
national assets,—character. In Miss Loane we find the happiest 
combination of the qualities required for the task she has 
undertuken,—the task of making the British people understand 
what should be their true attitude towards poverty. She has 
sympathy and kindliness, she has a warm and generous heart, 
she has robust common-sense, and she has, if she will allow us to 
use the expression, a dose of that vigorous manliness which is 
often found combined with true womanliness. When we add 
that to these qualities is joined an almost unrivalled experience 
of life among the poor, we need not further elaborate Miss 
Loane’s right to speak to her fellow-countrymen and women. 
As a district nurse, and the superintendent of district nurses, 
she has not only penetrated into the homes of the poor and the 
very poor, but has also been able to win their confidence to a 
degree which is attained by very few. Not many families have 
secrets from their doctor, but the desire to conceal, or the 
possibility of concealment, is still further reduced in the case 
ofa nurse. For her the veil is rent asunder and she sees each 
household as it is. It is good to find that Miss Loane’s experi- 
ence has left her an optimist, though no doubt a common-sense 
optimist. She knows the world of the poor as it is, and yet 
finds it on the whole sane and good. We think, indeed, that 
we should not be misinterpreting her thought if we said that 
her impulse is to add that, though, speaking generally, the state 
of things is not really bad, it would be a vast deal better if 
the rich and the well-to-do would only let the poor alone, and 
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not treat them as if they were some kind of strange creature, 
a sort of animal with peculiar habits and ways which the 
zoologist might begin to discuss with the remark: “This 
common yet little-known member of the family of Pauperidae.” 
If people are really to understand the poor, their first efforts 
must be directed towards the understanding of the central fact 
that the poor are very much like the rich, and that it is as 
misleading to generalise about them as it is to generalise about 
viscounts. 

The best way to review one of Miss Loane’s books is to tell 
people to go and read it and study it, and in doing this no 
reviewer need feel that he is imposing a hard task upon his 


readers. Like all Miss Loane’s books, her latest volume is 
brimming over with good stories and racy reflections. Her 
fund of stories seems, indeed, absolutely inexhaustible. The 


present writer has been unable to find among the many 
hundreds in From Their Point of View one which is also to 
be found in The Queen’s Poor or The Next Street but One. 
We cannot resist the temptation of quoting one or two of 
Miss Loane’s comments. Nothing could be sounder than the 
passage in which she points out how infinitely better family 
life is, even when weak and impaired, than what for want of 
a better term we may call “ institutional” life :— 

“Few indeed are the homes where a child does not lead a 

happier and more natural life, and has not a better chance ot 
turning into a normal human being, fitted to take a braye part 
in the world as it is, and as it is very likely to remain, than in 
any institution that has yet been seen. Before aiming a single 
blow at home life, let us consider the matter, and ask, What have 
we to put in its place? Has the State been so successful as 
foster-mother to orphan, deserted, and ‘criminal’ children, that 
she is justified in wishing to displace any but the lowest and 
worst of parents?” 
Another passage well worth notice at the present moment is 
that in which Miss Loane discusses old-age pensions. This, 
however, our readers should study for themselves. We will 
only point out that it gives a denial to the assertion so often 
and so recklessly put forward that it is quite impossible for 
the poor to make any provision for old age. We may quote 
next the interesting passage in which Miss Loane deals with 
the amount of income required to keep a family under 
healthy conditions :— 

“T have always been convinced that the ordinary calculations 
as to the amount of money necessary to support a family.in health 
and decency were on too liberal a scale, as I have frequently 
worked in houses where the earnings to my certain knowledge 
were decidedly below the ‘indispensable minimum,’ and yet little 
or nothing was lacking, and there were many superfluities. I have 
at last seen a pamphlet drawn up by a woman doctor, with the 
necessary mixture of science and practical knowledge, and it 
clearly proves that even in a large town a man, his wife, and four 
children can maintain independence and live under healthy con- 
ditions on a pound a week. No one can deny that there must be 
much hardness and austerity in the life led by such persons, or 
that one could regard their condition as satisfactory if it were 
stationary or self-perpetuating ; but as long as they are entirely 
self-supporting they are on the upward grade, while State or 
charitable assistance cannot fail to thrust them into a lower and 
less desirable position.” 

Quite admirable is the passage which Miss Loane devotes to 
the new instrument of pauperisation known as the endowment 


of motherhood :— 

“ We talk of the independence of the poor, but what value do 
we really place on it? Is it, in the cant of the day, considered 
a ‘national asset’? How many capable and charitable people 
can lay their hand on their conscience and declare that they are 
not flattered by helplessness? Above all, what is meant by 
saying that children are a ‘ burden’ to their parents and a ‘ gain’ 
to the State? It seems suspiciously like the trivial fallacy : ‘ You 
can afford to lose a little on each sale because of the enormous 
demand.’ If children are worth nothing to their parents they 
are worth nothing to anyone else, and the sooner the world comes 
to an end the better. The real attitude of the unpauperised poor 
towards their children was well expressed by a woman who had 
lost hers by emigration and who said, ‘I miss them, and I want 
them; and I miss them mair than I wantthem.’ It was for love's 
sake that she mourned, not for money or service. ‘Endow 
motherhood!’ Was ever a grosser insult breathed? It is left 
for the charitable and religious public to make suggestions that 
the satirist would find too bitter and the libertine too licentious.” 

With Miss Loane’s suggested “Remedies for Existing 
Evils” we cannot deal at length, but we may quote a short 
passage from this chapter :— 

“In order to improve the individual we must first ensure that 
he has been born uninjured and vigorous, that he receives 
constant personal care during the first twelve years of his life, 
and much guidance, supervision, and control during the subse- 
quent eight or ten. How can he obtain all this? Not to any 
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great extent by Act of Parliament, or direct State interference of 
any kind, but chiefly by the improvement of home life and the 
expansion of parental ideals. Instead of asking ceaselessly for 
more legislation, more collective powers, let us take stock of 
what we have already, and ask to what extent we are benefited 
by them. Instead of hastily bringing fresh organisations into 
existence, and trusting blindly to them for a quarter of a century, 
or else pulling them up by the roots the day after to-morrow, let 
us consider those already in activity, and find out on the one 
hand whether we are checking the evil or mistaken tendencies 
that lie hidden in all human designs; and, on the other hand, 
whether we are getting the utmost possible amount of good out 
of them.” 


We must end our necessarily inadequate notice of this very 
interesting book by quoting Miss Loane’s wise words as to 
the babit of many poor people of attaching undue importance 
to money wages, and of not thinking sufficiently of the 
incidental conditions of labour. It does not profit a poor 
family for the mother to go out to work and earn 5s. a week 
if in order to do so she has to engage help which will cost her 
3s. a week, and also to let “material” be spoilt in her home 
by carelessness and waste to the amount of another 3s. :— 


“Although covetousness is a rare failing among the English 
poor, they nevertheless set an unduly high value upon money 
wages, and an unduly low one upon favourable conditions of 
labour, and not only for themselves, but for their children. Few 
indeed are the parents who will choose light and varied work, 
healthy surroundings, good moral influences, and a prospect of 
rising, in preference to heavy, monotonous labour carried on in 
circumstances likely to injure health, morals, and brain power, 
if there should be a difference of eighteenpence a week in the 
nominal wages. It is much the same with girls in domestic 
service. The lodging-house keeper is rarely without eager 
applicants for the honour of serving her, while quiet private 
families have the greatest difficulty in getting or keeping any 
servants. ‘he temptation here is not the regular wages, which 
would be from twenty to a hundred per cent. higher in the private 
family, but because of the ‘tips,’ any irregular money gains 
affecting the imagination out of all proportion to their average 
amount. Here and there a wise mother protests, ‘She gets good 
wages, and she spends ’em, but what is she learning? Her mistress 
don’t teach her nothing’; but they are voices in the wilderness. 
If it were possible to give Council-school children clear ideas as 
to the nature and uses of money, it would be more valuable even 
than a knowledge of cooking, or laundry-work, or baby-tending ; 
for all these things ‘would be added unto them’ in due course. 
Misconceptions with regard to money lie at the root of premature 
shild-labour, the paid labour of married women, and many another 
— error for which we all pay dearly in mind, and body, 
and soul.’ 





THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST.* 
“ Our altered religious thought in the West, and our altered 
knowledge of the East, not only necessitate a re-statement 
of the case for Missions, they make such a re-statement 
possible,” writes Mr. Bernard Lucas in an interesting little 
book he has lately published upon missionary enterprise. It 
is commonly said that foreign missions have failed; and, 
indeed, in spite of the signal successes made by individuals, 
no appreciable portion of the East has adopted Christianity. 
Mr. Lucas believes that the task of Christianising Asia may 
yet be accomplished, but we must set about it on new lines. 
Christian opinion in the West has undergone a change, and 
that change will, in Mr. Lucas’s opinion, prove in the end 
favourable to the conversion, for instance, of India. Most 
Christians would now admit that “ the mission of Christianity 
is not to destroy but to fulfil the religious aspirations of 
men.” By those who agree to this doctrine India must be 
religiously regarded, not as a sinking ship from which a few 
souls may be saved by the heroic efforts of devoted missionaries, 
but as a ship aground to be brought into port with all 
on board. Christianity, he argues, came from the East, and 
it may be taken back to its original soil, but it will never 
spread there till it is spread by dark men. The object of the 
missionary should be the foundation of a native Church, and 
it is hopeless that such a Church should be founded until 
European missionaries give their energies to understanding 
the religious climate of India. They must know the native 
mind before they can change it, and they must know upon 
what spiritual food it has been hitherto fed before they can 
decide upon the form in which to offer a better and more 
satisfying nourishment. They must be anxiously careful to 
destroy no good thing in the old religions, lest in their 
efforts to give men a new theology they leave them with no 
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religion at all. Mr. Lucas’s advice seems to our mind to be 
as a rule, excellent; how difficult it may be to take, it is 
probable that only those who have given the work of their 
lives to missionary enterprise can know. 





NO. 10 DOWNING STREET* 

Tus is a handsome and artistic volume, printed in large 
type, with spacious margins, and despite its bulk surprisingly 
light and easy to handle. The author details with sufficient 
thoroughness the history both of the building of Downing 
Street and of its builder, Sir George Downing, third Baronet 
and founder of Downing College, Cambridge, described with 
some justification by Pepys as “a perfidious rogue” and “an 
ungrateful villaine.” The man to whom the most famous 
street in the world owes its name is memorable for having 
allowed his mother to starve on a miserable pittance while he 
himself was possessed of enough means to buy “a town near 
Hatly, calld Clappum, which cost bim thirteen or fourteen 
thousand pounds”; and for having without a scruple betrayed 
the Colonel of the Roundhead regiment of which he had been 
chaplain in the days of the Protector’s greatness to hig 
execution after the Restoration of Charles IT.,a step which 
gained for him the favour of the cynical Monarch. Downing 
was a time-server of the most pronounced type, and he was 
eminently successful, for he died a Baronet, a landholder on a 
considerable scale, and possessed of £80,000. In his account 
of the construction of the street and of the house, the author 
apologises for the inclusion of much matter that is purely 
technical; but, as he rightly points out, the book would be 
incomplete unless the architectural details received due 
treatment. But either as an antidote to this, or, as one ig 
led to think, because of an inherent propensity to ramble at 
will through the fields of romance that lie around the path of 
his theme, Mr. Eyre Pascoe includes in his volume much that 
is quaint and interesting, while it has little to do directly 
with No. 10 Downing Street. But if his style is somewhat 
digressive and inconsequent at times, he is so obviously happy 
and at his ease in dealing with men and affairs long since 
gone that his want of conciseness may be freely pardoned, 
To all—and they must be many—who are interested to know 
“in which room it was that Walpole slept, and where it was 
that Pitt and Lady Hester Stanhope dined, and where it was 
that the lady playfully blacked the Prime Minister's face,” 
this volume will be a most welcome one. The admirable 
sketches and illustrations in colour by Mr. Charles E. Flower, 
and the reproductions of portraits of famous Ministers, many 
from pictures at No. 10, add greatly to the interest and 
charm of the book, and in general it may be said to deal 
effectively and sympathetically with the historic and archi- 
tectural interest of the Premier’s official residence. 





PERDITA.-+ 

THE long bibliography added to this book shows that the author 
has taken pains to verify his romance. He has made use of 
many of the private Memoirs of the time, especially those 
concerning the Court of George IIT., and “ George Prince,” as 
he calls him, in those young days when the boy of seventeen 
or eighteen was so truly “father of the man.” Added to 
these are the Memoirs of the unhappy Mrs. Robinson herself 
and her various tales and poems, which fill a good many 
volumes, published at intervals between 1775 and 1801. One 
would have thought there was enough truth, or at least 
enough contemporary gossip, to be extracted from all this 
literature to free the author from the necessity of adding 
much material of his own invention. But he frankly tells us 
that though “the greater number of scenes, conversations, 
and incidents in this book rest on historical facts, it has been 
found expedient to present the whole mainly in the form of 
fiction, in order to preserve a larger truth than could be 
conveyed in a purely historical narrative.” Thus, in fact, 
Perdita is a kind of biographical novel, of which it can ouly 
be said that it contains more fact than fiction. Any reader 
who desires to sift out the truth must study the books in 
which Mr. Makower found it. 





* No. 10 Downing Street, Whitehall: its History and Associations, By Charles 
Eyre Pascoe. London: Duckworth and Co, [2ls.] 

+ Perdita: a Romance in Biography. By Stanley V, Makower. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations on Art Paper. 
Hutchinson and Co. [16s, net.j 
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Such an arrangement will not, we think, be found altogether 
ctory by those who care for a real Life of a real person ; 
a person, too, of interesting character, considerable talent, and 
romantic experience, such as that beautiful Mary Darby who 
married Mr. Robinson, who was painted by Gainsborough, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Zoffany, West, Cosway—we 
all know her handsome, discontented face as she sits in the 
Wallace Collection with her dog beside her, as well as the 
grave sweetness of the later picture with cap and muff—who 
was a favourite pupil of Garrick, and as the enchanting heroine 
of A Winter's Tale captured the young heart of a most unworthy 
Florizel. The career of such a woman has an interest of its 
own which might, one would think, make her story inde- 
pendent of the embellishments of invention. However, the 
pook that lies before us will certainly appeal to all novel- 
readers as well as to the smaller public which prefers its history 
and biography unspiced by imagination. 





satisfa 





NOVELS. 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL.* 


Ir is interesting to trace the development of the Irish, or 
perbaps we should say the Auglo-Irish, novel from the time 
of Lever and Carleton down to the present day. That 
development has always been on two lines, of which the two 
authors named may be taken as fairly representative,—the 
one appealing primarily to a British and the other to 
an Irish audience. Occasionally there have been instances 
of an author who contrived to kill the two birds 
with one stone; but the two schools have been main- 
tained down to our own day, with this difference, however, 
that writers aiming at the wider public do not feel the same 
necessity to make concessions in regard to local colour as of 
yore. Thus the absolutely faithful reproductions of the Anglo- 
Trish dialect in the books of Miss Martin and Miss Somerville 
have not militated against their popularity with English readers. 
Mrs. Thurston in the setting of her new story is careful to 
maintain a provincial atmosphere. The pictures of middle-class 
society in an Irish country town are truthfully done, both as 
regards the social usages of the characters, the nature of their 
entertainments, the style of their dress, and the manner of their 
conversation. There is even an attempt to give a certain up- 
to-date political flavour to the narrative in the introduction 
of references to the Guelic-speaking movement. But, after all, 
Mrs. Thurston’s particularism, though correct enough within 
its narrow limits, is non-essential to her purpose. So far as the 
maia outlines of the story are concerned, the scene might just 
as well have been laid in Aberdeen or Exeter as in Waterford, 
while neither of the two principal characters is essentially 
Irish,—the man being bard, angular, and ambitious, while the 
girl represents a type of pagan self-assertion singularly rare 
amongst middle-class Irish women. 

At the opening of the story Stephen Carey, a Waterford 
solicitor, has at the age of thirty-eight rebuilt the fortunes of 
his house, shattered by the disastrous speculations of his father. 
He has educated and launched all his brothers save the 
youngest, who, while studying medicine in Paris at Stephen's 
expense, suddenly announces his engagement to Isabel 
Costello, the orphan daughter of a bankrupt Irish bank 
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manager, who had just left a French convent school. Stephen 
resents the engagement as premature and undesirable, and | 
on Isabel's return to the roof of a maiden aunt in Waterford | 
loses no time in letting her know that he refuses bis consent, and | 
that unless his brother breaks off his engagement he will cut 
off supplies. Isabel, on her side, has already begun to realise 
her lover's weakness and her own social attractions. She is 
also quick to recognise that she has favourably impressed the 
strong and masterful Stephen, and has little compunction in 
throwing over his brother. In return for this concession she 
is made much of by Stephen's wife, an amiable, handsome, but 
insignificant young woman, and as her protégée makes a 
triumphant entry into Waterford society. The sequel 
may be readily guessed. Frank Carey, after a hurried 
journey to Waterford, an ineffectual appeal to Isabel, 
and a purely histrionic threat of committing suicide, 
acquiesces in the inevitable, returns to Paris, and disappears 
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from the scene, leaving the field clear for Stephen, who 
drifts rapidly into a dangerous attachment, in which his 
brainless wife acts as an unwitting accomplice. The 
situation is intelligible enough,—a strong man absorbed 
in business struggles till he was thirty makes a mariage 
de convenance with a pretty doll, and at thirty-eight falls 
violently in love with a girl who is at once unconventional, 
beautiful, and audaciously sincere. The catastrophe seems 
inevitable, when it is averted by the intervention of an old 
priest, who persuades Stephen, on the eve of elopement, to 
return to his wife, and Isabel thereupon kills herself with 
the poison she had wrested from the hand of her first 
lover. 

The story is well told and interesting in its way, but 
singularly lacking in elevation. With the exception of the 
old priest, a genial but ineffectual personage who pre- 
cipitates the catastrophe, and the ill-starred heroine, who has a 
certain engaging quality of courageous sincerity, the characters 
are moulded of common clay, and their primitive passions are 
exhibited on an undistinguished and unheroic plane. We find 
it hard to believe that Stephen Carey, whose obstinate selfish- 
ness is so frequently insisted on, could have been suddenly 
induced to abandon his grande passion for the deadening 
routine of domesticity. The conclusion is evidently meant to 
be a tribute to orthodox morality; but inasmuch as the 
sanctity of the matrimonial tie is vindicated at the cost of 
inconsistency and cruelty, and the sympathy of the reader is 
enlisted on the side of the victim, the value of that tribute is 
seriously impaired. 





The Ancient Law. By Ellen Glasgow. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—Though written in a different vein from some of Miss Glasgow’s 
other books, none the less this story furnishes very excellent 
reading. The hero of the novel, which is of American origin, is a 
man released from a term of penal servitude for misappropriation 
of trust funds. Daniel Ordway has sinned more through weakness 
than through deliberate vice, and has derived enormous moral 
benefit from his punishment. In fact, “ Daniel Smith,” as he 
calls himself, is a totally different person from the Daniel Ordway 
who was condemned to imprisonment. So different is he, indeed, 
from the man of the ante-punishment days, of whom the author 
allows us glimpses, that the reader is inclined to doubt the 
possibility of any such transformation as that of the careless 
young criminal into the man known as “'Ten Commandments 
Smith.” The portion of the story that deals with the little town 
of Tappahannock the Ordway’s doings 
when wife narrated in 
a more conventional it may 
be hoped, an almost impossibly irresponsible figure. When, 
however, she commits forgery, it not seem to occur 
to Daniel that heredity has anything to do with her action. 
The picture of Daniel’s wife, Lydia, is one of the most successful 
in the book, and the author very cleverly makes the reader 
feel how extraordinarily irritating can be the conduct of a 
woman known to her circle a kind of saint. Miss Ellen 
Glasgow’s books are always distinguished by the bestowal of 
unstinted labour on her writing, and The Ancient Law is no 
exception to the rule. 


By Right of Purchase. By Harold Bindloss. 
—Mr. Bindloss is always interesting on the 
country, but his present book does not quite reach the level of 
It is probably inevitable that there 


interesting, 
children 
daughter Alice is, 


most 
and 
spirit. His 
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he rejoins his being 
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as 


(John Long. 6s.) 
subject of his own 


some of his former works. 
should be a certain sameness in picturesque stories of adventure 
in the less settled parts of Canada. Mr. Bindloss’s forte is in his 
descriptions of such scenes and not in character-drawing, and 
therefore his novels necessarily tend to resemble each other. 
Readers, however, who are not acqaainted with the author's 
particular form of narrative will enjoy his present book, some of 
the adventures in which are highly exciting. 

ReaDaBLe Novets.—Many By Archibald Marshall. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A modern novel, which, in spite of its 
name, leaves the reader with rather a sad impression on his 
mind.—-The Scourge. By Warrington Dawson. (Same pub- 
lishers. 6s.)—A story of the adoption of a boy by a business 
man, and what came of it.——John Montcalm. By Morice Gerard. 
(John Long. 6s.)—A spirited story of the “ lost-one-found” 
kind, very good to read.——Sir Hilton’s Sin. by Manville 
Fenn. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—A story of the Turf, scarcely 
up to Mr. Manville Fenn’s usual level. The Duke's Motto. By 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A good 
story, with a hero of the D’Artagnan type, told with considerable 
distinction of style. 


Junes. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms ] 





We have received from the S.P.C.K. a number of Pan-Anglican 
Papers (2d. each), in which “ Problems for Consideration at the 


Pan-Anglican Congress, 1908,” are considered by various writers 
Church Work at Home and Abroad, Capital and Labour, Socialism 
and Morality are among the subjects dealt with. 


of the whole, number twelve. 
of criticising their contents. 


sphere of religion and morals. 
in welcoming the publication as a whole. 


of all readers. 


and that Mr. Davis in writing about “Marriage” does not go the 
right way to diminish the immorality which he deplores when he 
would enforce the rigours of the Canon Law, without the power of 
dispensation, be it noted. A rigid system without dispensing 
power leads to all kinds of abuses. ‘The system of dispensation is 
bad enough, witness the record of the Roman Church in this 
matter; but to enforce the system without it is practically 
impossible. 


An Apostle of the North: Memoirs of Bishop Bompas. By H. A. 
Cody, B.A. (Seeleyand Co. 7s.6d.)—William Carpenter Bompas 
(son of the Serjeant Bompas who has obtained a curious immor- 
tality as the “Serjeant Buzfuz” of “ Pickwick”) went out to 
Canada in 1865. He had been touched by an appeal made by 
Bishop Anderson in the anniversary sermon of the Church 
Missionary Society in that year, offered himself as a volunteer 
to take up the work of a missionary in failing health, and 
started on June 30th. He had made up his mind to reach 
his destination, Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie River, on 
Christmas Day, and he did it, arriving with dramatic propriety 
on the very morning of the day. Eight thousand miles in less 
than six months is not much when you have a great liner to 
travel in; but in the North-West of Canada—and Fort Simpson 
is five hundred miles north-west of Lake Athabasca—it is a very 
serious matter. And it was done in winter, a thing not only never 
done, but never even thought of, before. In this region William 
Bompas laboured for more than forty years. He died at the 
age of seventy-two, and one wonders, as one reads the story of 
his labours in a climate which is as rigorous as that of any 
regularly inhabited land, that the tale of years was so long. We 
read on the title-page: “ First Bishop of Athabasca: First Bishop 
of Mackenzie River: First Bishop of Selkirk.” That repeated 
“ First” means much; how much it is difficult to conceive. 
There is a map of the region given on p. 83. It has necessarily 
to be on a small scale—some four hundred miles to the inch—but 
the draughtsman has inserted “ England on the same scale,” and 
we see that England, which finds that thirty-four dioceses are 
not sufficient for her, could go into the country between twenty 
and thirty times. What the results of this work actually were it 
is not less, possibly it is even more, difficult to estimate. Another 
generation will have better means for doing it. Meanwhile it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the man’s devotion. It is 
interesting to see that he was a student in the midst of these 
absorbing labours. The Syriac versions of the Bible were the 
subject to which this part of. his life was mainly devoted. 


A General Account of My Life. By Thomas Boston, A.M. 
With Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. G. D. Low. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Thomas Boston was the author of 
“The Fourfold State,” a work which at least rivals any other in 
the range of Scottish theology. His life of fifty-six years (1676- 
1732) took in the most troubled period of the history of his 
Church, and he bore himself in all its vicissitudes, not only with 
courage, which was common enough, but with moderation, a much 
rarer quality. Those were days in which the “dissidence of 
dissent” was very much to the fore, but Thomas Boston 
was not mastered by its fascination. When he went to Ettrick, 
the parish in which the last twenty-five years of his life 
were spent, the union of England and Scotland had just been 
accomplished. Popular feeling was undoubtedly adverse, and 
any representative of the established order of things was regarded 
with suspicion. The story of how Thomas Boston by sheer force 
of genius—for as a preacher he had genius—and of character 
lived down opposition in a very turbulent parish is well worth 


Each pamphlet 
contains several papers, and the pamphlets before us, a part 

We cannot undertake the task 
Such a task would lead to the 
discussion of most of the burning questions of the day in the 
We have no hesitation, however, 
It is an unquestionable 
good to have these preliminary debates brought within the reach 
We may say in passing that Mr. Arnold Richards’s 
opinions about Socialism and Christianity seem to be very “red,” 


es 


Some of its most earnest spirits were of the Cameronian per. 
suasion; the Establishment retained the allegiance of the inferior 
type, with the result, not always adequately considered by the 
martyrs for conscience’ sake, that the general standard of life wag 
lowered. Thomas Boston was not, it would seem, a magnetic per. 
sonality except in respect of his spiritual gifts. He was eminently 
unsocial. When he was a lad at the University he never left his 
chamber except to go to lecture. He lived “ meanly and sparingly, 
perhaps more so than was needful or reasonable.” His expenses 
for the three sessions of his academical course amounted to some. 
thing under £11, rather less than 3s. a week, a very modest 
sum even allowing for the change in the value of money. One 
of the secondary conclusions which may be drawn from this work 
is that Buckle was right when he said that the rule of the spiritual] 
person found its highest development in a certain period of 
Scottish history. 


, 


Wage-Earners’ Budgets in New York. By Louise Bolard More, 
(G. Bell and Sons. 10s, 6d. net.)—The first thing that strikes one 
in this volume is the proportions of the nationalities in the 
two hundred cases which were selected for examination. The 
American and Irish (the latter term including Irish and Irish. 
American) accounted between them for exactly one half, being 
divided in the proportion of forty-one and fifty-nine. After these 
came Germans (with a similar division into immigrants and 
native-born), twenty-five; English, twenty-three; Italian, eighteen. 
The balance of thirty-six is divided between nine nationalities — 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland each furnishing two. The five 
negroes are not classed as “Americans” (one was from Cuba), 
The highest income earned was £450 (about, the dollars being 
translated into pounds). This “wage-earner” was a carriage. 
caller, an Irish-American; this is a curious little glimpse into 
New York ways ; we presume that this lucky person calls carriages 
after public entertainments; one knows that “tips” on the other 
side are on a generous scale. Of incomes of £200 and upwards 
there are fifty-five ; under £100, fifteen. Cases where the head of 
the family was a woman are not reckoned. About half the family 
budgets show an even balance. This often means that accounts 
were not kept. In fifty-five there is a deficit, in forty-four a surplus, 
This side of the matter presents some interesting facts. In per- 
centage of income expended the Irish lead all other nationalities, 
and they have the largest average deficit,—£5 (about). Eighteen 
out of the thirty-five Irish families have a deficit, five came out even, 
and only twohada surplus. (The Irish-American families show a 
slightly better result.) These two cases of a surplus dwindle to 
one where a family of five with an income of £220 saved £1; in 
the other £11 was left at the end of the year out of £60 damages 
awarded to the widow for the death of her husband. The four 
families from Norway and Sweden all showed a surplus, one of them 
having as much as £180. Here the father’s wages had risen from 
£8 per month as a pilot to £25 as captain of a tug-boat, while 
very little change had been made in the mode of living. “The 
English families were for the most part only able to keep 
out of debt and saved nothing.” But here the average was 
depressed by one unlucky household, which had to pay nearly 
£90 for medical attendance and funerals of three of its 
members. As there were no insurances, the fact tells against thrift. 
The German families spent most on food; the Italians most on 
clothing; the French least on fuel. The item of rent shows 
interesting figures. In very few cases was it less than £20, or 83. 
aweek. But this part of the subject requires more space than we 
can give. Out of an income of £300 we find £54 for rent, £125 
for food, £9 10s. for fuel, and £34 for clothing. (The food was 
reckoned for eight, the clothing for seven, as one daughter paid 
for her own.) The man had £10 10s. for spending-money and a 
daughter £7; £1 2s. went for newspapers, £2 10s. for “ Church.” 


A Mind that Found Itself. By Clifford Whittingham Beers. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—To put the subject of this book 
into a few words, we may say that the writer tells the story of his 
life during two years of delusion and mania. It is introduced by 
a letter from Professor James of Harvard, who describes it as 
“the best written out case” that he has ever seen, and hopes that 
it will be published. He speaks highly of the style and temper, 
and believes that it will be useful in promoting the object for 
which it is written,—an amelioration in the treatment of the 
insane. On this part of the subject it would be rash for a 
reviewer, especially in another country, to pronounce any 
judgment. That an inquiry may advantageously be made seems 
likely enough ; but this, too, is for others to decide. We cannot 
do more than record the appearance of the book, and state the 
recommendation with which it comes. We may add, however, 
that such inspection as we have been able to give to it indicates 





reading. His parish, as has been said, was no easy one. 





no small amount of interest. Here is a curious detail. One 
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strange delusion was that the patient imagined that as he lay in 
bed a detective underneath was applying lumps of ice to his heels 
in order to extort some confession that he desired. The founda- 
tion for this fancy was the movements of the lump of ice in the 
jce-water as it gradually melted, and so shifted its centre of 


gravity. 
GEORGIAN any tone oot fixed 


The History of the Parish of Lytham. By Lieutenant-Colonel 


Fishwick. (Chetham Society.)—Lytham is a large parish 
(5,309 acres) in Lancashire. It became the seat of a “cell” 
founded by Richard Ravenkill towards the close of the twelfth 
century in dependence on Durham Priory. At the Dissolution its 
income amounted to £50. There is little of interest in what 
remains of its history, though the details of the various 
inventories and catalogues of its properties are curious. In 1446 
the house owned six quarters of beef, seventeen flitches of bacon, 
twelve quarters of barley (of which nine were for seed—surely a 
large quantity), twenty-three quarters of oats, two quarters 
of wheat, and twenty-four quarters of malt. In 1503 among the 
expenses We find 8s. for Peter’s Pence, 10s. in gifts to minstrels 
and other beggars, £8 stipends of servants, 40s. stipend of parish 
priest, 2s. to the Boy-bishop. A subsidy to the King amounted 
to 34s. 2d., and the Church of Durham had £5. A Free School was 
founded in 1702-1726 by various benefactors, who gave between 
them £18 3s. per annum. In 1720 £100, raised to make good the 
damage caused by an inundation, was added to the school stock, 
as it was found impossible to make a satisfactory division. In 
1728 £60 was left by another benefactor. But the real founder 
was William Gaulten, tailor, who left the residue of his estate to 
Various lands were purchased with the money. In 


the school. 
Now it amounts, chiefly 


1821 the available income was £104 18s. 
through the increase in the value of land at Blackpool, to over 
£2,000. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern: Transferred Tunes. 
Sons. 5s. net.)—This volume may be described as supplementary 
to the edition of 1904. The tunes have been transposed into a 
lower key to suit the needs cf weekday services and of churches 
where the musical material is scanty. This will, of course, be of 
considerable use. It is idle, however, to pretend that the hymn 
system is quite satisfactory. With a service-book practically 
unchangeable, it is the more necessary to have a free outlet 
for new development in the direction of hymns, and anything 
that hinders this must be regarded as of doubtful value. Is it 
not a fact that the publishers of Hymns Ancient and Modern are 
bound not to publish any new hymn, however admirable? The 


Canon is closed. 


(W. Clowes and 


A Handy Guide for Income Tax Payers. “ Law,” by T. Howard 
Deighton; “ Practice,” by F. W. Stephens and F. Lodge Rosser. 
(C. Arthur Pearson and Co. 1s.)—The reader of this book will 
probably find many things in it which he did not know at all, or 
did but imperfectly understand, At the same time, some of the 
details might have been advantageously improved. Schedules B 
and E are not adequately described. The working of both is not 
satisfactory. Market gardens and fruit culture are assessed under 
D and charged under B, a “fruit farm” not being considered a 
farm. E, again, is extended far beyond “moneys received for 
services rendered in public and quasi-public employments.” 
Articles written for a journal which has been turned into a 
company come under E, for one that remains in the hands of a 


proprietor or proprietors under D. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1908. By Sir Henry Burdett. 
(Scientific Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—The editor tells us in his preface 
a fact which cannot be too widely known. The annual contribu- 
tions of the public to hospitals and charities generally are suffi- 
cient to supply their needs. This does not ensure that each 
institution has all that it wants and may legitimately ask for. 
The London Hospital, for instance, was £30,000 short in 1905, 
though the revenue available for the whole number of one 
hundred and five London hospitals exceeded their expenditure by 
£91,000. The moral is obvious. Let the giver assure himself 
that his gift is properly laid out. 


New Epitions.— Notes on the Miracles ef Our Lord. By Arch- 
bishop Trench. With Introduction by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is certainly a boon to 
students to have this standard work at so moderate a price. 
Dr. Smythe Palmer prefixes a good introduction. ——Lorna 


Doone: a Romance of Exmoar. By R. D. Blackmore. (Sampson 


Low, Marston, and Co. 
Edition. It contains a brief biography, and various details, with 
illustrations, of the country where the scene is laid.——British 


in Tudor 
JACOBEAN Stained to is per square peosnaTinea 
DETAILED 
Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 


7s. 6d. net.)—This is the “ Doone-land ” 








LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
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(For Publications of the Week, see p. 508.) 









Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


OAK PANELLING 


DESIGNS FREE 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





























INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, LTD. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
ACCIDENT, a 
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BURGLARY. _|_ TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL | Established 1835, i 
| ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 
PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 












THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 11k, % ib, and ib. Tins. 














Major Water WINGFIELD writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 






TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 





TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 













H A MP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
















Citizenship: its Rights and its Duties. By Frederick Peaker 


(Ralph, Holland, and Co, 2s.) 





DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 
Abbott (J. H. M.), Letters from Queer Street, cr 8vo 






Andom (R.), The Enchanted Ship, er 8vo.. (Cassell) 3/6 
Bailey (H, C.), The God of Clay, cr 8vo ... Hutchinson) 6/0 
Ballance (Cc. A.), Some Points in the Surgery of the Brain (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Bary (BR. poh he Social Paradise, cr 8V0 ...........0:000seesees (F. Griffiths) net 6/0 
Besant (Sir W.), Early London: Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, 
GBD ecindcr carccsecescccccecescccccceces coc ces cosecos cvncceenseocenconooooccos eve egnses (Black) net 30/0 


Blyth (J.), The Weaning, cr 8vo .. 

Bourdillon (F. W.), Preludes and. Romances, LO se ala 
Brightwen (E.), Last Hours with Nature, cr 8v0.......:.......s0+-+- 
Burke (A. M.), Key to the Ancient Parish Registers of England and Wales, 






















roy 8vo.. ..(Sackville Press) net 10/6 
Calvert ( A. F. ), ‘Leon, Burgos, and ‘Salamanca, OF ONG asicasssed (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Campbell (W. 8.), The Passer-By in London, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Carpenter (E.), Sketches from Life in Town and Country, aud Some 

WRI, GHP BPR inccccecsecccsenceccesccsccsqsesnceece-geretecrecconenecsonsescnens (G, Allen) net 5/0 
Collins (J. C.), Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in oo (Nash) net 7/6 
Conyers (D.), Three Girls and a Hermit, cr 8V0 .......-.:000e0000 (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cromartie (Countess), The Days of Fire, er 8vo ... “ elie net 2/6 
Cupid the Chauffeur, by One of the Party, er 8vo..... Sisley) 6/0 
Dan Riach, Socialist, by author of ‘* Miss Molly,” cr ‘Bvo ° (Smith i er 60 
Darbishire’ (O. V.), A Plant Book for Schools, 8vo ........ Black) 2/6 
Dean (E.), His Wife, cr 8vo ....... ( Digby ‘ Long) 6/0 
Dowden (J.), Further Studies in the Prayer- “Book, cr 8vo. unital (Methuen) 6/0 
Ellis (W. A.), Life of Richard Wagner, Vol. VL, 8vo ............ (K. Paul) net 16/0 
Fyvie (J.), Tragedy Queens of the Georgian Era, 8vo ......... (Methuen) net 12/6 
Gardner (W. B.) and Moncrieff (A. R. H.), The Peak Country (Black) net 6/0 
Gibson (J. P. S. R.), Shakespeare's Use of the Supernatural, cr 8vo (Bell) net 3/6 
Gordon (J. W.), The Statute Law relating to Patents of Invention, 8vo 

(Jordan) net 5/0 
Gorham (C. T.), The First Easter Dawn, cr 8V0 .........0.00e00000: (Watts) net 4/6 

Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 18/0 
Griffiths (A.), Thrice ye GE . nssneminninmnnnineel F. V. White) 6/0 
Hainsselin (M. T.), The Isle of Maids, cr 8vo . J. Lane) 6/0 
_— CA, ae, BI, Gv eiinccsenenccseses cncocescenenencnzecsnssoocentnies (Unwin) 6/0 
r (C. G.), The North Devon Coast, 8vo .. ~+(Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Hes uck (P. N.), Wood Carving, roy 2 SARI te aa eS (Cassell) net 7/6 
Hewison (J. K.), The Covenanters, 2 vols. 4to . =n —— net 32/0 
Hind (C. L.), Diary of a Looker-on, DD cevcesvecssece " (Nash) 7/6 
Hocking (S. K.), The Shadow Between, cr 8V0............cceseeeeeseeeeees “(W. arne) 3/6 
Irons (G.), A Torn Scrap-Book, CF 8V0 ..........scccceeseeeeeecereeeees (Longmans) 2/6 
Jager (O.), The Teaching of History, cr 80 ..............00-e0000 (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Lewis (J. H. and M. H.), Montreux Painted and Described, 8vo (Black) net 7/6 
Lomas (J.), In Spain, 8V0.............00008 sbasnneenetneteornseninenanieall (Black) net 6/0 
igus | (R.), Irish and English, cr 8V0 ...........s.cscceceeseeeses (F. Griffiths) net 5/0 

kinlay (M.8.), Garcia the Centenarian and his Times, 8v0 
(W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Malvery (0. C.), Thirteen Nights, and other Things, cr 8v0 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Maude (E.), Oriental Campaigns and European Furlough, 8vo (Unwin) net 7/6 
Merck 2) ), Chemical Reagents : their Purity and Tests, 8vo (Constable) net 6/0 

ore (J. W.), The Trial of A. J. Monson, 8vo .........(Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Moule (H. Cc. G.), Christ's Witness to the Life to Come, and other 

GUSENGRR, CP BVO... cocesccccccrccvescecscoese covesee svcncce ces cen cocsees soocoveccsses (Seeley) 3/6 
Newmarch (R.), Tchaikovsky: Life and Works, cr 8vo ..(W. Reeves) 7/6 
Noyes (E.), The Story of Milan, 12mo ................ccccee seer ..(Dent) net 46 
Noyes (W. A.), Text-Book of Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo............. (Bell) net 6/0 
O’Connor (P. C. 8.), The Indian Countryside .....(Brown & Langham) net 6/0 


Oesterley (W. O. E.), The Evolution of the Messianic Idea (I, Pitman) net 3 
SD, Se OME, BP DUD ccccocccercvnces socccnecentoocecensensennvensone Nash) 6 
Praed (Mrs. C.), ~y ! Their Fruits, cr 8vo .... (Cassell) 6 
Reich {E aS (Macmillan) net 
Reich (E.), General History of Western Nations, 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D.: 
Antiquity, 2 vols. 8vo Macmillan) net 
Report on Some Excavations in the Theban Necropolis during the Winter 
Ge IP TP. erocnnennesenncecovsece ncceesocenevectononeseceocaccose séccees (Constable) net 
Rivers (W. H. R.), Influence of Alcohol and other Drugs on Fatigue, 8vo 














(E. Arnold) net 6/0 
Rodd (R.), The Hand on the Strings, cr 8vo ...... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Schelling (F. E.), Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642, 2 3 Vols. 8vo ss net 31/6 
Schmid (C. von), Easter Eggs, 4to.. ‘ .(Bell) net 2/6 
Sherren (J.), Injuries of Nerves and ‘their T reatment, er ‘8vo0.. (Nisbet) net 5/0 
Sherren (W.), The Insurgent, cr Svo ..... eal (F . Griffiths) 6/0 
Simonson (P. F.), The Companies Acts, 1900 and 1907 (E. Wilson) net 5/0 
Stawell (Mrs. R.), Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Counties, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Strahan (J. A.), The Law of Wills, Svo.. .(Sweet & Maxwell) 7/6 
Swan (K. R.), The Law and Commercial ul Usage "of “Patents, Designs, and 
Trademarks, 8vo .. -sseeeeee(Constable) net 6/0 





Swinburne (A. C.), The Duke:  8Vv Chatto & Windus) 5, 

















Tales from Sachetti, cr 8vo ...... 7 ...(Dent) net 3/6 
Troubridge (Lady), The House of Cards, er 8v ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Warner (W. L.), Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Ws e Norman, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 14/0 
Wright (V.), An Ancient Englishman, A.D. 1599-1906, cr 8vo .........(Drane) 6/0 
Wyndham (E.), The Lily and the Devil, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Young (R. B.), The Life and Work of G. W. Stow, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 3 6 
Younghusband (G. J.), The Story of the Guides, BVO... 00.00. (Macmillan) net 7/6 


Zangwill (L.), An Engagement of Convenience, cr 8vo (Brown & Langham) 6/0 


.(Black) 6/0 


1G, Allen) net 3/6 
(Unwin) net 2/6 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(:720.) ASSURANGE. 


Governor ... .... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED | 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


— 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Shop Assistants, 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 


BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE Iy 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 8ilsr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, , Goneeal Manager, 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


WEST END: 


LOW EXPENSES. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreet, E.C, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 


17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 





MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 


Blue and Silver Label. 


MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, Ww. 


Applications, for Copies nal the SPECT. 170R, and Com munications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrstp# PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
aeeeneteme wee eeee £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Patt Page (Column) seeeeeee 6 6 OQ} Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 0 
aarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column.,..+. 1 1 0 
. Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 88 
compen, » oo 
Crccccccccccesees £16 16 O| Inside Page ...cccescsereee Ll4 
a fea words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 











—_—_—— 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
RTHOG.—TO LET, FURNISHED, during May, June, 


August, and September, “‘ Bron Fegla,” a roomy, comfortable, well- 
appointed, plainly-furnished DETACHED HOUSE, in beautiful scenery, 
close to Barmouth Estuary, one mile from foot of Cader Idris, five minutes 
from Barmouth Junction. Tbree large reception, seven bedrooms,—* F. D. C.,” 
Eccles Vicarage, Manchester. 

ILFORD HAVEN.—Pleasant COUNTRY HOUSE 
in healthy, open country, near sea and town. Eight bedrooms, three 
sitting-rooms. Gardens, tennis. Pony and Governess-cart. TO LET 
FURNISHED at £12 per month.—CARROW, Glenowen, Neyland, Pembroke- 
shure. 
LEASANT OLD COTTAGE.—Seven small, dry, light, 
convenient rooms. Ranges. Two small gardens, Fruit. Tradesman’s 
entrance. Dry out-building. High, old-world part of Essex. Nearly three 
miles from station; about hour from town. £20. Good service of tradesmen, 
—Box 239, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OR SALE—ALASSIO, ITALIAN RIVIERA— 
Compact well-built VILLA in beautiful grounds of 3 acres (which would 
afford excellent building sites, without prejudice to existing house), situated 
among the olives, 200 feet high, } mile from sea, English Church and 
excelleut English Library. Sanitation good ; water from own spring. Suitable 
for English or American family. Contains 13 rooms, studio and loggia,— 
Particulars from PROPRIETOR, Box 237, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


se EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress -Miss MARY KENNEDY, M.A, 





aster, a SCIENCE MISTRESS qualified to teach 
ury Physics. Degree or equivalent esseutial. 


REQUIRED, after E 
Chemistry, Botany, and Elements 

Salary, £120 per annum, rising by £5 annually, subject to satisfactory 
service, to £145. In fixing the initial salary experience will be taken inte 
consideration. 

Canvassing Members of the Committee will be cousidered a disqualification. 

For forms of appheation (to be completed and returned at once endorsed 
“Secondary School"’) apply to the Secretary, Education Department, Town 
Hall, Birkenbead, Further information may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. ROBERT T. JONES, 

Education Department, Town Hall, Secretary. 

Birkenhead, March 23rd, 1998. 
> mace COUNTY COUNCIL: EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 





The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE a PRINCIPAL for the TRAINING 
COLLEGE (Mixed) which they are establishing at Crewe. The College will 
open iu August, 1908, in temporary premises. 

The Principal must be a Graduate of a British University, must have had 
experience of teaching, and be familiar with the organisation and management 
of an educational institution, and be well acquainted with the History of Edu- 
cation in England, 

The salary will be £500 per annum anda residence, A house will be erected 
in proximity to the College and Hostel for Women. Until the opening of the 
new College aud provision of this house an allowance will be made towards a 
residence in Crewe, 

He will be required to take up his duties not later than Ist July, 1908. 

plications, with not more than six recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
= ECTOR of EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, not later than April 25th, 

08. 

_ Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 


S 7: 'rAvTS @ COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY). 








APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of WARDEN of St. Paul’s 
College (Church of England), Affiliated to the University of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Salary £700 per annum, with house. Candidates must be in 
full Orders. 

Applications must be sent before the 30th day of April, 1908, to 

The Reverend A. E. DAVID, 
The Old College, Dulwich, London, 8.E., 
from whom all particulars can be ascertained. 
TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, for Rutherford College Secondary School for Girls :— 

(a2) HEAD SCIENCE MISTRESS. Subjects :—Botany, Chemistry, 
Physics (possibly Hygiene). Experience in Laboratory manage- 
ment necessary. Scale salary, £120 to £170. 

(}) FORM MISTRESS. Subjects :—French, Latin and Elementary 
Mathematics desirable. Scale salary, £90 to £120, 

The commencing salary may be higher than the scale minimum if warranted 
by experience. 

Degree und experience in a Public School essential for each a intment. 

Application forms should be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and returned not later 
than 30th April, 1908. 


N Old-Established and Successful MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS in the Midlands, conducted bya private Limited Company, 
REQUIRES a GENTLEMAN with business training for the Counting-house, 
Must not be over 40 years of age. A few months’ connection with the business 
could be arranged with a view of his becoming a Director. Capital required, 
£20,000 to £30,000. Principals only treated with.—Apply in first instance to 
“JACKO,” care of Gee and Co, Advertising Agents, 34 Moorgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


N RS. CONYBEARE. of Rostherne Vicarage, Knutsford, 

STRONGLY RECOMMENDS as COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER, 
SECRETARY, or for a similar position, a LADY (35) who was her daughters’ 
governess for 10 years.—Address Box 238, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C,. 



















OU NTY O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
following posts in the Secondary Schools maintained by the Council. The 
candidates appointed will be required to commence work after the Summer 


Holidays, 1908 :— 
A.—MASTERS. 


No. or 
ScHoot. ASSISTANTS Supsects which AssisTayTs 


BeqQuinen. WILL BE REQUIRED To Trac. 

Brockley Secondary Schools for | Should be specially qualified in 

Boys, Hillyfields, Brockley, > 1 { French, and will also be re- 

8.E, / quired toactas Form Master, 
Camden Secondary School for) 1 Eneli , 

Boys, Hilldrop Crescent, N..... J nglish Subjects and German, 


B,—ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. 


No. or 
Scuoor. Assistants SUBJECTS wick Assistants 
RrQuireD WILL BE REQUIRED To Traca#, 


Eltham Secondary School for . . R 
Girls, Deansfield Road, West ¢ 1 eo Subjects in Junior 
Hall ) orms 


evenconccesconcs ences enconetccceene oh tateaiin os Win 
tics and Science. 
(2) English, 
(3) pee ee orLatin 
Fulham Secondary School for} ge cenemeary Serer 
: 7 < (4) Geography, with Latin or 
Girls, Dawes Road, Fulham ... German as subsidiary Sub- 
jects. 
(5) General Subjects, 
(6) Classics, 
(7) History. 
Hackney Secondary School for 2 (1) English. 
Girls, Cassland Road, N.E, ... (2) Drill and Games, 
(1) Seience Mistress to take 
Geography and Botany and 
(2) Sinente  e lish 
St. Pancras Secondary School pet 3 a a subsidiary Subject . 
Girls, Crowndale Road,N.W ... (3) Junior Form Mistress, who 
[ should be able to take Eng- 











lish and Elementary French 
on the direct method, 


Wandsworth Secondary School 


for Girls, Mayfield Road, West 1 Geography. 
Hill, Wandsworth ........0-....+0+s 
Chelsea Secondary School for f The numberof vacancies and subjects has 
Girls, Hortensia Road, Chelsea not yet been fixed. 
SALARIES. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS.—The commencing salary of Assistant-Masters 
appointed to the Council's Secondary Schools is £150 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £300 a year. 

In cases where Masters are placed iu positions of special responsibility, the 
Council may allow them to proceed to a higher maximum of £350 a year by 
annual increments of £10. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—The commencing salary of Assistant-Mis- 
tresses appointed to the Council’s Secondary Schools is £120 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220 a year. 

In cases where Mistresses are placed in positions of special responsibility, 
the Council may allow them to proceed to a higher maximum of £250 a year 
by annual increments of £10, 

The salary attaching to the post of Drill Mistress isa fixed one of £150 a year. 

Commencing salaries higher than the minima stated above for Assistant- 
Masters and Mistresses are allowed to those with satisfactory experience, and 
in this connection two years’ satisfactory service in a school approved by the 
Council for the purpose will be counted as the equivalent of one year spent in 
one of the Council's schools, provided that (1) experience of less than two 
years in any ove school shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than ten 
years’ outside service iu all shall be taken int count, 

Applications should be made on Form T.S.56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later 
than 11 a.m. on 18th April, 1908, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date. 

Allcommunications on the subject must be endorsed ‘* Teacher in Secondary 
Schools”; a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are given in 
the London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly and can be 
obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son. 2 and 
4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. ar 
issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 61. 

G. L, GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

25th March, 1908. 
UTHOR (33) DESIRES daily ENGAGEMENT as 
AUTHOR'S ASSISTANT or SECRETARY. Strong literary tastes, 
Museum Library reader. Typist, Critic. German, excellent French (London 
Intermediate). Clear rapid writing, good spellingand punctuation, Accurate, 
punctual, methodical, patient. Some business experieuce.—Miss W., 13 Silver- 
dale, Sydenham, 8.E. 
—— OF PHILOSOPHY, Berlin University, three 
years’ experience Spanish, DESIRES PLACE as TUTOR-COM- 
PANION, or similar post; preferably in the country.—CHARLES SHAW, 
Madrid, 4,2° Postigo de San Martin. 


ri\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply. by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ENGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 














Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal a of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“\UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Scholarships of the combined value of 
£410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of studentship. 

The Governors have opened an ADDITIUNAL FIFTY BEDS on the 
Medical side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 
England. A Handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical 
Profession will be forwarded on application. 

Por Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Students in the College, &c., apply personally 


or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's Hospita!, Loudoa Bridge, 5. E 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. | 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuasties, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses mm connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines ve, St Andrews. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss PO'T'TER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums, Music, Languages, 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
ion. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 

and in own garden. Excellent health,—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
38 Bolton Gardens, 8.W. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
OSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 8th. 


SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR. 
HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where 
the climate is bracing, sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the 
beautiful scenery of the Lake District. Senior house for girls over 14. Junior 
house for girls under 14. Boarders only. Swedish gymuastics, swimming, 




















safe bathing. Illustrated Prospectus. Large Staff. Principals: Misses WI LSON, 
eae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


EY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Pro; tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Papils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 





OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8, GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

3 1 advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


I | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 1908. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ‘Thoroughly 
education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘’erms moderate. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

ee eee for advanced Exammations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Teums, hockey, &. 


CQoRRAN  scHOO L, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymosasium, tennis-courts, fiekd for games. 


Ss” ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 














With Title of L.L.A. 

‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

VEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50 value, for one 

year in Seaside Boarding-School, Open only to Daughters of Professional 

Men. References required. Excellent opportunity. Modern education. Special 

attention to health & individual development. Gymnastics, basket-ball, hockey, 

tennis,—‘* PRINCIPAL,” Box 234, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, W.e. 





lp eg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 4. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Goid and Silver Med 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
nates with qualified teachers, 

LEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, MP. Hon, and Bey, 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, ‘ 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Seathene of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 








‘y 4ance PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castile 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London,—Ladies trained in gymnastics drill, 
games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates, The 
Principal and all assistants hold these same certiticates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &., &c., 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movemeuts, Mas: 
Anatomy, Hygiene, sthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


VROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSRY. 
—Spleudid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis. 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘l'raining; Special Termg tor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


WASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
i President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rey. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,.&c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th, 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boy 8, 10-19, 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


V ARWICK SCHOOL, 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40-£20) 


open to Boys under 154 will be HELD on APRIL 15th and lth, Examina- 
tion at the School and elsewhere.—Apply HEA D-MASTER, 


ny XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL l4th and 
i5th.—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 








EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES m School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION MAY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals,—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
Sj 7 PAUL’S SCHOOL, 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, April the 7th, and 
three following days, for filling about Thirteen Vacancies on the Foundation 
—Particulars of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. 8, 
BEWSHER, St. Paul’s School, W. Kensington, W 

NLLERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON— 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south onabhill. Eleven 

acres of grounds, gymnasium, sanatorium, Three Scholarships at Chelten- 

ham and Haileybury and Two Cadetships at Osborne in 1907,—Head-Master, 
H. 8. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus, 
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ooTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 

B (Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 

Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
includi Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to held a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab, 


EDDON C OURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
snasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrauce Scholarships gained at the Public 
cols in the last ten years, 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
90 guiveas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next, 

The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th, 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908, 
Apply to the WARDEN. 
ae = ee _ 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
pen to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMS TED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


WTILLASTON SCHOOL, } 





on JULY Ist to 3rd. O 





a } 
| 


SCHOOL. 


“NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
MARCH 31st.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. sae. ba 
HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


| Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 


COLLEGE, 





Roerat AGRICULTURAL 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patrorn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1908, 









GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. _ Ideal life for delicate boys. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 

12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 

£30,and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


(}o-s50 





















CATION. 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIBE, 
has been Opened for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
ParnctpaL—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND 
(Author of “ Boyhood,” ‘*Through Boyhood to Manhood,” &c,) 
Heap-Master—Mr, KENNETH RICHMOND. 












**A Natural Education” and “For Our Daughters,” Lectures given by 
Mrs. Richmond on the Co-Education of Boys and Girls, may be had from 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 3d. 
each ; single copy, 4d. post-free. 














FOREIGN. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Ph.D., 
Latyaty, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's, reparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 







Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
















EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS ON APRIL 7ru. 
Apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
HE RBORN E SCHOOL— 


S An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of J une.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dovest. ; eaeadeneanie - 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
eng apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 








WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. spew! advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, 
April 8th. 
_Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. _ Di A ee 
N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the H EAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
ge euesesorves COLLEGE. 
JUNE 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1008. 
EXAMINATION for 14 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 


U to £15 a year. 
_Apply to Mr. S, F, GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 





SCHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY. 

Cc. C, LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 





RIVATE TUITION.—CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Honours), 
resident in London, COACHES for EXAMINATIONS or READS with 
PUPILS studying privately. 
Experienced teacher. Highest references.—For terms, &c., apply “‘ TUTOR,” 
Box 236, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, Receives 2 Pupils (aged 16 and 
Has successfully peepee’ for 

eak 


upwards), and has ONE VACANCY, Easter. 
Public Schools, University and other Examinations. Bracing climate. 
District. French, German. Highest references. Terms moderate. 











RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French &German. University 


Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
Principal, Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
Public-school boys received. 
Prospectus on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, aud 30 New 


EDUCATION of BOYS. 
self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ experience. 


Cavendish Street, Portland Plaee, Loudon, W. Established 1890, 


| Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the | 


Classics, Mathematics, French Literature, &c. | 





spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 







LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 


Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
] RESDEN—VILLA ANGELIKA. 
FIRST-CLASS FINISHING HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN 
of good social position. Terms, 9) guineas, Summer holidays in own exquisite 
mountain villa, Osterberg, near Dresden. Highest references from families 
of position all over Europe.—For opportunity for LSCORT week before Easter, 
address Madame SOUTIFPOHLER (as above), or Miss POHLER, Dresden 
House, Eastbourne. 


| (N ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong statf ef highly qualitied Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Escort first week in May. Prospectus on 
application to Miss DAWSON. 
} byira te ANOR FARM (English Pension).— 
IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excelleut table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


CHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 






















































| SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
See for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 










ABROAD.-+-Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C, Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘lutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


1 TFNO INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDEN'T-PATIENTS iu London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ ‘Triform, Loudun.” Telephoue No, 1854 (Verrard), 
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Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





Le 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, by Hottar, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at 
their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, March Sist 

one o'clock, a remarkable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, by Wen, at 
Hollar, comprising upwards of 1,500 separate plates, many in early states, 








CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this eountry and on the 
Contineut, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes ” (500 

s), published by Messrs. TROMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 
particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain aud on the Continent, Price Sixpence. 
To be obtained t-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Souare, London, W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 





According to the latest Parliamentary Return, the number of experiments 
made in 1906 was 46,073. A large number of these were inoculation experi- 
ments, and, as the report says, “‘are attended by no considerable, if appre- 
ciable, pain.” The pain does not lie in the operation itself but in the after 
effects. The substance administered may set up a condition of disease which 
becomes extremely painful, and the animal may be kept alive until the main 
result of the experiment has been attained. 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 









































RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
‘There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 












































ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, 8.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 




















T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 























EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 

olidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 

moorland. Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains —Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 

















}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 






















































































































































































erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 





‘ ee NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


niyyY PEW RITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Llovd Square, London, W.C. 


PRVYPEW RITING.—Authors’ Manuscript, Plays, Letters, 
Notices, &c., typed at 10d. per thousand words. Special terms for 
Menifolding and Duplicating.—Mr. A. G. CROLL. 14 Tivoli Crescent. Brighton. 
7yIO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350) Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS. 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. - 

XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 

for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Priuces Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 

everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 

e make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchauts in 

the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank. Ipswich. 

















RESH FISH.—The quality and freshness of the Fish we 
send are unequalled. 61b.,2s.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; 11 lb.,38.; 141b., 3s. 6d. ; 
21 1b., 5s. Dressed and cleaned for cooking. Carriage paid. Prompt delivery. 
Hotels, clubs, schools catered for. Purticulars post-free.—STRKAND FISH 
SUPPLY CO., GRIMSBY. 
ATTENED CHICKENS  (Gurrey | style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :— 4} ib., 33. 10d.; 5 1b, 4s. 1d.; 
#4 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 61b., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
utd., Waterford. 





VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION y 
Q their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 2nd 

following day, at one o’clock, MISC#LLANEOUS BOOKS, including’ the 
Library of the late Dr. W. J. Palmer (by order of the Executors), and Books, 
the property of J. Gooch, Esq., of Garden Lodge, Kensington, comprising 
Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery—Hogarth’s Works, 1822—Nash’s Mansio 
Four Series, Original Edition—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 8 vols.—Ornithe 
logical Works by Edwards, Lewin, Meyer, Hewitson, and Morris—Books = 
Tudia and America—Crisp’s Visitations, 16 vols., and other Antiquarian and 
‘Topographical Works, Standard Historical and Theological Works—Keats’ 
Lamia, 1820, and other First Editions—Oscar Wilde’s Writings, 12 vols, 
Japanese Vellum Copy, and others by the same, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 


' a eee, | 

RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, including a Selection from an old Country 
Library, the property of Sir Archibald W. White, Bart., of Wallingwells, 
Worksop. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION « 
their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 8th 
and following day, at one o’clock, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, com. 
prising a selection from the above Library, and other properties—Drayton's 
Poems, Lyric and Pastoral (1605), and the Poems of 1608-1623—the Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare—Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” first edition, 2 vols, 
1766, and other rare and early editions in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
English Literature—Parkinson’s “ Paradisi,” 1629, and other old Herbals— 
Books relating to America—a remarkable Collection of Pamphlets on Trade 
and Commerce—Ackermann’s Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 4 vols., up. 
cut—Scarce Sporting Books, with coloured plates by Alken and others, in the 
original wrappers—the original edition of “‘The Germ ’’—Old Scrap Books— 
also Valuable Standard Works, comprising the best editions of Shakespeare 
Bacon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Swift, Bentham, Froude (30 vols.), and many 
others, chiefly in handsome calf gilt and morocco bindings —Goupil’s His. 
torical Monographs, including the Queen Elizabeth, &, 
Catalogues ou application, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
1 14s.— MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES, 
C 4 April 15th-27th. April 29th—May Isth, 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Eudsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
QH4e 40742 FACGCLILF IC LISS. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 








FASTEST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO aud the EAST, Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
Apply: Canadian Pacitic Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 

CANADA, 8.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Ageats, 


THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 





1 OOK BARGAINS.—Pike’s Life Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, 

6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 6d. ; Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold 
and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 23s, 64.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers aud 
Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for 14s. ; Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, 
Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Menpes’ Whistler, 42s., for 12s. 6d.; Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 vols., last edition, 56s. net, for 25s.; Williamson's 
George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s, net, 
for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 Books in 
Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





| OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, a Special 32 pp. 

Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. NEW BOOKS at BARGAIN 
PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE, Every class of reader 
will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. Books posted 
to all parts of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J, GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 

Gentlemen. Embraces every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d, post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s, 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 
CO.. Moat Road N., Leicester. 


WV USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
al post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publicatious. Free by 
post, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, aad CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued, Gratis und post-free. 


HYAM & CO., tta., School Colours Specialists, 
134 to 1440 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

















Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue PustisHER, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 





Street, London, WC. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


«“*The Fortnightly Review’ is one of those publications 
which every now and then fill one with pleasant satis- 
faction in contemplating the excellence of British 

riodieal literature. Its articles are all of a high class, 
and some of them extraordinarily good.” 

—THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


APRIL, 1908. CONTENTS, 


ryassus. By William Watson. 

Spb Comimnc DEpacie. By Calchas, 
L or THE Peorie.” By W.S. Lilly. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
ip Rurat System To THe New. By J. A. Spender. 
p: a Disguisition. By John Galsworthy, 
a Woman’s Parry. By Lady Grove. 
z aNp Evotvution. By Philip Snowden, M.P. 
TuRY Men anour Town, By Lewis Meiville. 
EEN Great Baitain and Russia: a SuGGESTION. 


By Sir 


Tae One 

LipeRALis 

“Tae WIL 

René Bazin. 

From THE O 

Joserx CONRA 

Tux I[pEALS OF 

Ow SoctaL JUSTICE J 

Some E1gHTSENTH-CEN 

ConsvLak RELATIONS BETW 

By Baron A Heyking. 

A View oF Soutn Arrican NATIVES AND THEIR Pros_ems.—I. 

Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G. 4 : 

5 CONVERSION OF Sik ANTONY—AND OF nis Critics. By A Near Observer. 
Britt: THE SecuLaR SoLution, By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 

‘ARDWELL SYSTEM. By Outis. 

Tas License Bu. By John Gretton, M.P, 

ForgigN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

Wurson’s Wire. By May Sinclair. 

CORRESPONDENCE: AN Experiment ry Sociatism anp Wuat Came or Ir. 

By J. Leon Willams, D.D.S., L.D.S. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public."—AL¥rkev Gisson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools, Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 


WICKINS & CQO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


Te . 
Tas EpucaTIoN 















The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 



















Send for tllustrated Bookict. 







THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 













ss 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£67,000,000. 















Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The History of Assam 


By E. A. GAIT, LCS. 
With Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


Contents:—Prehistoric and Traditional Rulers. 
Seventh to the Twelfth Centuries. Thirteenth to 
Fifteenth Centuries (excluding Ahom History). 
The Koch Kings. The Rise of the Ahom Kingdom. 
The Muhammadan Wars. The Climacteric of 





Probationary. 


orne. 


Ahom Rule. The Decay and Fall of the Ahom | A Lion - Hunt 
Kingdom. The Ahom System of Government. 
The Kacharis. The Jaintia Kings. Mauipur. Transvaal. 
Sylhet, The Burmese War. Consolidation of 


Relations with Frontier Tribes, 


British Rule. 
Growth of Tea Ludustry. Ill. 


Recent Times. 





“BLACKWOOD” 


Some Unpublished Papers at Cran- 


Lord Cromer and Egypt. 
in the 


Memories of London in the ’Forties. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Diuver Wine. The quality 

of this wive will be found eyualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 





Per Dozen. 
Bots. §- Bots. 






By Epmunp CAaNDLER, 





By ALGERNON CECIL. 








Eastern 









176 99 





By Davip Masson. 





W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 


High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by iInstaiments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchaced at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the ‘Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 
Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman —Major-Gen. Hale-Wortham, B.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Total Assets exceed...............+-....£7,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed ..................444,000,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT 


COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY, &c. 


WORK MEN’S 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


"TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe in ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ove » &1 86..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 1126...0163..082 


CASES FOR BINDING | 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


The Fly on the Wheel.—The End. 


By Katuertne Ceci, THURSTON. 


Drake : an English Epic. 
Book VII.—Continued. 
By Aurrep Noyes. 


Fool Gunnery in the Navy.—IIl. 


By St. Barpara. 


America: an Epilogue. 
By CuarLes WHIBLeEr, 


Musings without Method. 
The Philosophy of the Mandate—* The 
Mind of the Country "—The Example of 
Athens—The Lottery of Government—The 
Conversation of Coleridge—His Political 
Wisdom—A Monument to Shakespeare. 


The Licensing Bill. 


WitiuM Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall! 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue Leaprenuauy 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS, by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
INNES SMITH & CO, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
So.e Proprietors 
GLEN ALDIE,. 

Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 

paid. 
To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North Joha 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clymates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“hh” Agent. Where there w no “K™ Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aper.ent 
for Begular Use, 
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Books for the Library. 


MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. 


By Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A. 


With 2 Coloured and 4 Photogravure Plates, together with 
numerous Half-tone Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Ready To-day. 





THE ART OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By Humrnry Repron. Revised and Edited by Joxun 
Noten. Fully Illustrated from the Original Plates. Demy 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“‘ Repton’s work has long been out of print, and its republication at the 
present time, when the love of Nature and of gardening is so markedly on the 
increase, cannot fail to be widely appreciated.”"— World. 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. by 
the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Crcit, Author of “A History of 
Gardening in England.” With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour by Lady Vicror1a Manners, imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 

**No more fascinating and complete study of Nature in town has ever 
been made Ardent love and long labour must have gone to the making of 
the book......Lady Victoria Manners has helped in the task by contributing 
many charming illustrations.”—Couwntry Life. 


VENETIAN LIFE. By W. D. Howetts, Author of 
* Italian Journeys,” &c. New Edition, Revised, and with an 
additional Chapter. Illustrated with 20 Full-page Plates in 
Colour by Epmunp H. Garrett, 8vo, 16s. net. 

“‘The book is so charmingly written and describes Venice and its people 
witb so shrewd a sympathy that it still remains one of the few volumes that 
every visitor ought to read, besides his Ruskin. ‘ Venetian Life’ is unques- 


tionably one of the very best books written by Mr. Howells.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


ICEBOUND HEIGHTS OF THE 
MUSTAGH. 


Being an Account of Two Seasons of Pioneer Exploration 
and High Climbing in the Baltistan Himalaya, 


By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN, M.A., M.E. 
With 2 Maps, and about 170 Illustrations, 4 of which are Repro- 


duced in Colours and 3 by Photogravure, sup. royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Ready to-day. 











THE PULSE OF ASIA. 
Asia, illustrating the Geographic Basis of History. 
EuuswortH Huntineron. Fully Illustrated, 
14s. net. 

“Mr. Huntington's treatment of his subject is charming, and he has 
succeeded in presenting a scientific study in the form of a very delightful 
book on Central Asian travel he has a keen sense of the humours of the 
— and while ascribing the characteristies of the peoples through whom 

e passed to scientific causes, he illustrates them by sketches, anecdotes and 
quotations which make his book most entertaining reading.’’—Times. 


GREECE AND THE AGEAN ISLANDS. 

By Puiuir Sanrorp MarpEN. Fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

A work which should be at once a source of pleasure to those who know 

Greece, and of some assistance to those who are making their first acquaiut- 
ance with the fascinating land. 


HUMAN BULLETS. By Lieut. Saxurar, L.J.A. 
Edited by Atice Mapet Bacon. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


“*The Red Badge of Courage’ is entirely surpassed. Not only is the work 
the best we have on fighting, but it also forms a valuable study of the rela- 
tions between Buddhist and Shintu or official Japanese doctrine of the 
deepest interest to all soldiers. There has never been, moreover, a finer 
exposition of Japanese patriotism than the book contains.’’—Athenzum. 


A Journey in Central 


By 
demy 8vo, 





A Compiete Exposition of the modern 
Socialist idea is contained in. . . 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. 
By H. G. WELLS. Crown Svo, 6s, 


The Daily News says :—‘* Mr. Wells puts his case in a sane, practical manner 
which should show the opponents of Socialism that they are not dealing with 
dreamers or fanatics, bnt have a reasoned view of society which they must 
confront with reason and with an alternative.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ The charm of Mr. Wells’s style makes the 
reading of any work he produces a pleasure and the sanity of his thinking 
prevents the warmth of his feelings leading him into those excesses which are 
too commonly indulged in by writers on both sides of the socialistic question.” 


6- NOVELS. 
THE ANCIENT LAW- - 
THE DAUGHTER - - 


THE BURNING CRESSET - Howarp Pzase 
A COMEDY OF MOODS - Greviuwe H. Tempany 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





ELLEN GLASGOW 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC, 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man. They were not far Wron 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it on 
be strictly confined....... There are present in many post. 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodij 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossibje 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to up. 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means ‘that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis. 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly. 
developed constipation of the bowels and with’, 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food,’—zj, 
Hygiene of Mind—T. S. CLouston. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

*‘ Accuse not Nature, She has done 

her part, do thou thine.’—Milton. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved. —Siz 


W. TEMPLE. 
CAUTION, 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT? Without it yow have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpos. Codes: Unicope and ABG 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvair 3601), W., LONDON. 


~ HE OLDEST AND BEST. — 


ADAM S'S ,. sre neiniann sauna 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, Pp oO L | gS ra e 
SHEFFIELD. 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE KEVERSIONABY INTEBEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From 6 months upwards. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. Y nese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

| Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


| A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


| ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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wow ON SALE. . . 
THE NEW 


QUARTERLY. 


A REVIEW OF 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


No. 2. 





Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY. 


CONTENTS. 


SHAPES OF CONTINENT AND OCEAN 
Sir Orrver Lopaz, F.R.8. 


CONCERNING TOURGUENIEFF 
Lady Rircuiz (Anne Thackeray Ritchie) 


PRAGMATISM - - - - Rates Hawrrey 
PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 4A. Crurron-Brockx 
PHYSICAL ENERGY - - N. R. Campsetn 


SIR RICHARD JEBB - F. Warre CorRNIsH 
EARTH TIDES - 
JOHN DONNE .- - - Desmonp MacCarray 


THE NOTE BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 
Part II. - - - Author of “ Erewhon.” 


Capt. J. E. E, Crasrsr, R.E. 


Half-a-crown net. 
Yearly Subscription, 10s. post-free. 


J.M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.c 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Unrivalled for the varied 
attractiveness of its contents 
APRIL NUMBER CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER ITEMS :— 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Great Serial 
The Testing of Diana Mallory 


Marjorie Bowen’s (Author of ‘The Viper of Milan”) 
Story A Princess of Kent 


How the Brain Works By Dr. E. A. Ayers 
Henry James’s Short Serial Julia Bride 
Justus Miles Forman’s Complete Story Greater Love 
Ellen Glasgow's The Immortal 
The Courtyards of Paris By Vance Thompson 
Richard le Gallienne’s The Way of a Dream 
H. W. Nevinson’s Article The Chureh of Ararat 
Norman Duncan’s Newfoundland Story The Surplus 
WLLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


PRINCE URUSSOV’S 


MEMOIRS OF A 
RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. 
With a Frontispiece Portrait. Price 6s. 


“The book is fair, luminous, and honest, 
and here at last we have the truth 
about Russia unleavened by political bias, 


unvarnished by cheap sensationalism.” 
—MORNING POST. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 














Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books. 





THE LAST OF THE BEAUX. 
NOW READY.— With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 108. net. 


BEAU BRUMMELL & HIS TIMES 


By ROGER BOUTET DE MONVEL. 
To read the story of Brummell’s Life is to become acquainted with a personality 
unique in the annals of Dandyism. This delightful volume, written in an enter- 
tarning and vivacious manner, gains an added charm b the illuminating and 
picturesque introductory chapter on “DRESS AND THE DANDIES,” which 
MARY CRAVEN, the author of “ Famous Beauties,” has written, 





NOW READY. 


THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON. 


By Cc. LEWIS HIND. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN THE GOLDEN WEST. 


NOW READY.—Completely Revised, with New Gays added, demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ne 


SPORT AND LIFE ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Mr. Vachell’s reminiscences of California are of real interest and value. For 
seventeen years he studied the conditions of life and enjoyed the sport out West. 
He gives us in this entertaining volume a vivid picture of the country, useful hints 
to in tending spor tsmen, and pertinent advice to would-be settlers. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON 


VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU AND 
ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND. 


By J. CHURTON COLLINS, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Birmingham. 
NOW READY.—Dewmy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
Professor Churton Collins throws much new light upon singularly interesting 
episodes connected with the visits of these great French men of letters to England, 




















IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS.—NOW READY. —Crown 5vo, 68. each. 
Mr. FORD MADOX HUEFFER’S SPLENDID NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. 


THE FIFTH QUEEN CROWNED. 


Mr. Hueffer’s reputation as a writer of historical novels is int ternational. In his 


pictures que and brilliant style he draws to a worthy conclusion the fascinating 
study of Katherine Howard, and the reader cannot fail t to follow with deepest 
interest the closing events in the life of this ‘‘ beautiful "’ heroine, who with a light 
ap and a smile on her lips went to the tragic pen of her destiny. 


FAR FROM “THE MADDING CROWD. 


PEDLAR’S PACK. 


By OLIVER CmtIons, Author of “ Admini Eddy, ws &. 








A Second Large Edition 1S ‘Now Ready ‘of 


THE THIEF ON THE CROSS. 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST, Author of “ This Our Sister,” &. 


This is a trenchant and realistic story of slum life—far more powerful in its 
conception and definite in its purpose than anything Mrs, Gorst has yet written. 





Second Edition Now Ready of 
THE MILLIONAIRE GIRL 
By “RITA,”’ Author of “ Peg the Rake,” &. 
**Equal to anything the author has done.”—Manchester Courier. 





A Fine New Novel by the Author of “The Wondrous Wife.” 


THE KISS OF HELEN. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, Author of “The Wondrous Wife,” &c. 


“The best novel Mr. Marriott has written since ‘The Column.’ ”’ 
—Daily Graphic. 





A Novel on Divorce and Mrs. Grundy. 
By the Author of “ As in a Looking Glass.” 


THE DEAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
By F. C. PHILIPS, Author of “ As in a Looking Glass.” 
A powerful novel illustrating the cruelty with which the world treats a divorced 


wome a n. 


$s 


Second Large Edition of 


THE WORST MAN IN THE WORLD. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “2835 Mayfair,” &. 
** As full of witticisms and as irrepressible as ever.”—Times. 
‘Extremely funny.......A feast of fun and frolic.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


“Once again and more, we think, than ever he will be found irresistible.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 








MARK ALSTON. 


By J. A. C. SYKES, Author of “ Algernon Casterton.” 
*.* This novel is an impression of events in the life of John Ruskin. 
“ Ne atly written and interesting...... thoughtful, graceful, and always 
earnest the book cannot fail to attract readers interested in the personality 
which it depicts so sympathetically.” —Scotsman, 


CAPTAIN SPINK. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ The Promotion of the Admiral.” 


“Every page is full of entertainment." —Globe. 
“ He is something of a joy.”—Evening Standard, 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE. 














FAWSIDE HOUSE, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOOK FOR EASTER. 


NOW READY.—Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


EASTER EGGS: 


An Easter Idyll for Children. 


By CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID, with many Illustrations in 
Colour and Black-and-White by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 


and specially designed Title and End-papers. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application, 





NEW WORKS BY ABBOT CASQUET, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN 1348 & 1349. 
New and Revised Edition. 


“ By far the most interesting and exhaustive record to be 
found of this most appalling visitation.”—Morning Post. 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, 
and other Essays. [I)lustrated. 
IN THE PRESS. 
THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, and other 
Essays. 
Prospectus on application. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY. 
A Practical Handbook of its Artistic Treatment. By G. W. 
EVE. With about 200 Illustrations. New and Revised 
Edition. 

“He treats his subject with a width as well as a depth of 
knowledge that renders this volume amongst all modern writings 
the treatise on heraldry par ercellence for artists.” 

—Magazine of Art. 
Prospectus on application. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 
do DANIEL O'CONNOR. 





Publiés sous la _ direction 
Small crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 
about 30 in Black-and-White, 5s. net. 
NOW READY. . 
GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES 
SONNEURS. 


Préface ad’EMILE FAGUET, de l’Académie 
Illustrations de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


GEORGE SAND: LA MARE AU DIABLE. 
Notice Analytique de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. MIlustra- 
tions de GERTRUDE LEESE. 

READY SHORTLY. 

BALZAC. Les Chouans. 
Illustrations de J. BLAKE GREENE. 


Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(“Dichtung und Wahrheit.”) Revised Translations by 
M. STEELE-SMITH, Head Lecturer in Modern Languages 
at Newnham College, Cambridge. With an Introduction 


Francaise, 








and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D. 2 vols. 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net. (The York 


Library.) [ Heady immediately. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


**The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book- 
buyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.”"—ATHENZUM. 





This well-known Series now includes nearly 800 Volumes of 
Standard Works of European Literature in the English 
Language on :— 


HISTORY SCIENCE 
BIOGRAPHY NATURAL HISTORY 
TOPOGRAPHY PHILOSOPHY 
ARCHAEOLOGY POETRY 
THEOLOGY ART 

ANTIQUITIES FICTION 


Price 3a. 6d., or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 
Write for Detailed Catalogue, which will be sent on application. 





LONDON: 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s. net, 
MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN, 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C,S.I,, 
Author of “ The Protected Princes of India,” &e, 


a 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 


ADAM GRIGSON, 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of ‘ Peter's Mother,” &. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


THE ALIEN SISTERS, 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “The Difficult Way,” “ Brownjohn’s,” &, 
MORNING POST.—‘‘A remarkable book, full of many passages of 
real beauty, showing great powers of observation and insight 
and enriching our affections with two or three sympathetic 
studies of really good men and women.” 


DAN RIACH: sSociAtist, 


By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. CONTENTS. Price One Shilling. 
WROTH. Chaps. 23-25. By Agnes | REGINA’S PATH IS CROSSED. By 
and Ecerton Castle. Dorornmea Deakiy, 
A FRIEND OF QUEEN VICTORIA. | THE LETTERS OF JOHN CARNE, 
THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. By By J. Cuurton Cou.ins, 


VirGinia STEPHEN. 








|THE LONG ARM. By Benryago 


MR. GLADSTONE AT_ OXFORD, Caras 
1890. By C. R. L. F. lat LARGE X. OUR LACK 
‘ .—X. OF 
° ao” ae SY eed —s MEN. By Arruve ¢, 
ENSON,. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF THE POOR | 
LAW. By Mrs, Henrietta O.| CATHERINE’S CHILD. Chaps. 89, 
BagNETT. ' By Mrs. Henry pe va Pastvasg, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, § 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 
By the PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS OF 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS from the Principal 
Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PROCESSES OF PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are exiensively employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the 
Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, 
Microscopic Works, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustra: 
tions of the very highest quality. 
SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 


Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1908. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 
1,100 Golf Clubs and 322 Ladies’ Clubs are included in this Edition. 


In red cloth, price 3s. 6d. : post-free, 3s. 9d. 








SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
wishing to Buy anything, or to Sell anything, or to 
p Exchange anything WITH OTHER PRIVATE PER 
SONS, easily, quickly, cheaply, and to the very 
best advantage, will find no better medium thas 
THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART newspaper, 
which bas been established for this purpose for 


years, during which time millions of pounds’ worth of Property bas 
changed hands through its instrumentality. Everyone wants some- 
thing and Everyone has something to sell that at present is of no use t 
him. Anything and everything, from the commonest to tle most out 
of-the-way article, can readily be procured or disposed of on the best 
terms through this paper. It has also a mass of reading matter of 
great interest to all, men and women alike. Get a copy and see 

yourself, To be had at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 2d. 
A specimen copy will be sent for id. stamp towards postage, Office: 





Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, Telegrams: ‘‘ Bazaar, Lo! 
Telephone; Central 9189, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





A STAR OF THE SALONS. By CamiLia Jeps. With 


20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
spinasse, her ti 1732-76) and h tem’ 
pun ber et Ui i intiainwiaunes:, 
FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. By 
G. L. Gomms. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [The Antiquary’s Books, 


THE REAL INDIA. By J. D. Rees, CLE, MP. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This work gives an abstract of the History of India, showing how the 
sent dispensation arose, and how it differs from its predecessors. Chapters 
rl with how India is actually governed, with the land system, with the 
Native States, with the frontier question, with the problems of the present 
day in India, and possible or desirable reforms, 


THE ROMANCE OF GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE STUART COURT. By Partir Grsss. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. By 


HitarkE Betroc, M.P. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. By 
Jonn Downven, D.D., Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh), Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book deals with some of the more minute problems in the history and 
interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer. The Order of the Holy 
Communion receives special attention. A guide to the literature of Prayer 
Book history and criticism is prefixed. 


PRECES PRIVATA. By Lancetot ANDREwEs, Bishop 
of Winchester. ‘Translated by F. E. Briaurman, M.A., 
Canon of Lincoln. Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, D.D. Small pott Svo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


THE CRIMES OF AL! PASHA AND OTHERS. 


By ALExaNDRE Dumas. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SAINTS IN ART. By Marcarer E. Tasor- 
With 20 Illustrations, feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book gives short accounts of all the more important saints represented 
in art, with the legends connected with them, and explanations of their 
attributes, or symbols. 


FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. By Frank Hamet. 


With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The book deals with those in the very forefront among Saloniéres, namely 
Madame de Rambouillet, la Grande Mademoiselle, the incomparable Ninon 
de Lenclos, Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Maintenon. Madame du Deffand, 
Mile. de Lespinasse, Madame de Statl, and Mme. Récamier. 


DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. By Tuomas Otiver, 
M.D. With Illustrations, demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[The New Library of Medicine. 
The object of the book is to present to the general reader, to statesmen, 
employers of labour, medical men, and all interested in imdustrial hygiene, a 
short but comprehensive account of diseases due to occupation. 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. Scuortep, 


M.D., Hon. Phys. Friedenheim Hospital. With 3 Diagrams, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The New Library of Medicine. 


RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Katuerine Srevart. <A Sequel to “By Allan Water.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HUMANITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

An inquiry, in the light cf evolution, into the essential nature of the social 
and other problems which at present face the Western world ; a brief explana- 
tion of the nature of the evolutionary process; a survey of the origin and 
development of the human mind, of religion, and of political and social systems, 


THE LIVES OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISIL By 
THomas or CrLano. ‘Translated into English by A. G. 
Ferrers Howe.t. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DEIRDRE WEDDED, a Charge. Shakespeare and 
other Poems. By Herserr TrEncu. 
New and Revised Impression of this short, antique love story, 
now out of print. Uniform in price, size, type, and binding with 
“New Poems,” which include “ Apolloand the Seaman.” 6s. 


*, Magnificent in workmanship.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
“ He is the Laureate of Leaves.”—Prof. York Powe.u’s Letters. 


By A. Hoox. 





——— 


FICTION. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL'S New and 
Delightful Novel MANY JUNES, has passed at 
once into a SECOND EDITION. A THIRD 
EDITION of FLOWER O’ THE ORANGE, by 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, is READY; and 
SECOND EDITIONS have been printed of MAN 
AND THE CASSOCK, by Mrs. DAVID @. 
RITCHIE, and of A SHEAF OF CORN, by 
MARY E. MANN, COLONEL KATE, by K. L. 
MONTGOMERY, and THE BAD TIMES, by 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


MANY JUNES. By Arcurpatp Marsa, Author of 
“Exton Manor.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A complete picture, wholly interesting.’”’-—Morning Post. 
“A finished and delightful work.”—Morning Leader. 
“From the first page to the last the story grips and interests ; it is full of 
observation, and contains many passages of great tenderness and beauty.” 
—Country Life. 
THE SENTIMENTAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY 
BULSTRODE, By Marie Van Vorst, Author of “ The Sin 
of George Warrener.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DUKE’S MOTTO. By J. H. McCarruy, Author 


of “If I were King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By 


RicHarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FLOWER 0’ THE ORANGE. By Acnes and Ecerton 
CastLe. With a Frontispiece in Colour. ‘Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**In each there are the sparkle of romance and the glow of the adventurous 
and impatient spirit of youth.’’—Scotsman. 

“The winds of chivalry and elegant passion blow through these pages.” 

“A casket of gems.""—Birmingham Gaze te. —Daily Chronicle, 


THE VIRGIN WIDOW. By Ranpat Cuwaruron. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A fine novel written with masterly instinct and knowledge.” —Daily Express. 
**A tale that throbs with passion from first to lastand is kept admirably in 
character.""—Sunday Times. 
“ It isa powerful story in which there are many wonderful scenes.” 


—Academy. 
THE BAD TIMES. A Novel. By Gorge A, Bir- 
MINGHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*A strong wholesome book, partly political, partly romantic, and wholly 


interesting.” —Datly Express 
“ A strong, clean, and wholesome book.”—Daily Mail, 


THE SCOURGE. By Warrineton Dawson, Author of 
“The Scar.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is largely and finely conceived,"’"—Times. 
“ A well-written, uncommon, and even distinguished novel.”—Morning Leader. 


A SHEAF OF CORN. By Mary E. Many, Author of 
“The Sheep and the Goats.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* They are dramas in miniature,’’—Scotsman, 
“Mrs. Mann bas the art intimately and sincerely to write of the life of the 
very poor without alienating sympathy.’"—Manchester Guardian, 


THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. By Baron Rosen- 


KRANTzZ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A study in criminal investigation of considerable originality and con- 
structive skill.”"— Times. 


MAN AND THE CASSOCK. By Mrs. Davin G. Rireute. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This novel is a striking achievement .....impossible to skip a single page 
of a singularly engrossing book, It 1s not long, yet there is more wit than is 
to be found in twenty. Mrs. Ritchie is extraordinarily sensitive to the lighter 
side of the human comedy.’’—Spectator, 


|THE YOUNG COLUMBINE. By Dororuea Deaxty. 


With a Frontispiece by Lewis Baumer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Tiumour, tenderness, sympathy, aud a nice sense of human nature go to 
the making of Miss Deakin’s book, which is outside the ordinary lines of 
fiction, aud full of individual charm.”— Westminster Gazette, 


A POPPY SHOW. A Volume of Stories. By H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The indefinable charm of Mr. Watson's writing, and his graceful wit make 
a book for all to read and enjoy.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


COLONEL KATE. By K. L. Montgomery, Author of 
“The Cardinal’s Pawn.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An eventful story, stirring, full of colour, and marked by true literary 


workmanship.” —Daily Mail. 
“A romance full of spirit and the joy of life.”—Daily News, 





Please write at once to Messrs. METHUEN for their LIST of NEW BOOKS. (t is well illustrated, and very interesting. 
Send aiso for their LIST of NEW NOVELS, 





METHUEN and CO. 


36 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 
MEMORIES OF 
EIGHT PARLIAMENTS 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 

With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.* 

“ The valuable part of the volume consists in the pen-portraits of the great 


politicians of the time. Sometimes the picture is descriptive, sometimes 
critical, but in all cases both pregnant and suggestive.” —Daily Telegraph. 


STIRRING TIMES 


Based upon Unpublished Documents, 1726-1822. 
Edited by M. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBELL, 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


“ Nearly everybody of importance who lived in these times is to be met with 
in these interesting pages, which are of undoubted value. They throw light 
on many dark nooks.”—Mr, Lewis Me.vitxs, in the Daily Graphic, 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing these 
Memoirs, now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first.” 
—Spectator, 








Uniform with the above, 10s. net each: 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) and Vol. Il. (1815-1819). 


FATHER AND SON 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Frontispiece, demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


** Every page is aglow with the very rapture of observation and analysis.’’ 
—Mr. Max Beernoum, in the Saturday Review. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


COME AND FIND ME 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “The Magnetic North,” &c. 


“ Keeps one enthralled. A remarkable book, full of life and wonder ; a book 
that to read is a liberal education.”—Morning Post, 


SOMEHOW GOOD 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, [2rd Jmpvression. 
Author of “Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 


“ A delightful book, full of humour and the keenest observation, and rising 
more than once to real pathos admirably restrained.” — Punch, 


THE PULSE OF LIFE 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of “Barbara Rebell,” &c. 





[4th Impression. 





[2nd Impression. 


“Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of style which set her 
far apart from and far above the ordinary novel-writer. It is difficult to put 
the book down till it is finished,” — Westminster Gazette, 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF 


By VIOLET HUNT. 


“A very unusual book. Will be widely read, and deservedly so.” 
—Evening Standard, 
Ss i EAV ES [ 4th Impression 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &c. 


“Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth. 


AYTHAN WARING 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers,”’ 


“ A supremely good novel,”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 


THE 


ISLAND PHARISEES 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Edition. 
Author of “The Man of Property” and ‘*The Country House.” 


“In its mixture of strength, deliberation of purpose, perfection of detail, 
transparent sincerity, it is a book which stands distinct and clear as a work 
of conspicuous power,”—Nation, 


THE RING By BERYL TUCKER. 


* Prospectus on application, 





5 
Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLER, 


GEORGE RIDDING 


Schoolmaster and Bishop. y 


Forty-third Head-Master of Winchester, 1866-1884; First Bish 
of Southwell, 1884-1904, ” 


By his Wifes LADY LAURA RIDDING,. 
Demy Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. net, 


GLOBE.—‘*The biography is a model of what 
should be.” such & work 





New Edition of Sir Charies Eliot’s Well-known 


TURKEY IN EUROPE, 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus”), A Noy 
Edition, with Additional Chapters on Recent Events, Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Loane’s New Book on the Lives of the Poor. 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW, 


By M. LOANE, Author of “ The Next Street but One,” “Th, 
Queen’s Poor,’ &. Crown Svo, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


3rd Large Impression now being printed, 


THE METROPOLIS. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, 
Author of “The Jungle.” 6s. 
CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the BRITISH WEEKLY, says :—“ Mr. Sinelaip 
describes for us without preaching the social life of the very rich 
in New York. Nothimg could be more awful than his delineation, 
It is an America without conscience, without pity, without God,” 


THE WAYS OF REBELLION, 


By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The House of Shadows,” 
&e. 6s. 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—* Mr. Reginald Farrer is cleverness itself, and 
once more he dazzles us by his brilliance. There can be no other description 
of ‘The Ways of Rebellion.’” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Walter Pope’s Wish. By Roruenay 
URST. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE FOX? By ‘ Marntop.” 
POINT-TO-POINT RACING. 
THE FUTURE OF SHOOTING. 
THE HORSEWOMAN IN INDIA. 
SILHOUETTES IN THE WEST. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &¢, 
LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS, 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked ** Country” at the top of the 


first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 


which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 








4d and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Second Impression Now Ready. 


MODERN 


By the EARL 


EGYPT. 


OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


-—“Lord Cromer, writing as well as he works, has 
Be to history one of the most important chapters added 
during the present generation.” 

ATHENEZUM.—* A book which all students of contemporary 
statesmauship, and still more all who have followed tie marvellous 
regeneration of Egypt under Lord Cromer’s direction, will read 

i rness.” 
vOUnEN—" One of the most remarkable contributions to auto- 
biographical history that has yet appeared.” — 

BLACK AND WHITE.—“A work which is destined to be a 
classic while the English tongue is spoken and Egypt and Britain 
have places upon the map.... . It is not too much to say that as 
a contribution to the literature of the world it is fit to be placed 
with the greatest works of the great historians.” 





CENERAL HISTORY OF WESTERN NATIONS 
FROM 5000 B.C. TO 1900 A.D. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of “ New Student's 
Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, 15s. net. 

The two volumes treat (1) of the method of history; (2) of 
the t inland empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hitti &c.; (3) of the border nations calied the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the Archaic Hellenes; (4) the historic 
Greeks; (5) the Romans. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


In 48 Original Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text to each 
Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH. Crown 4to, 
10s. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each, 
Vol. I. POEMS.—Vol. Il. POEMS.—Vol. III. ENOCH ARDEN 
and IN MEMORIAM.—Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS and MAUD. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 


By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. 


Essays on Medieval Literature. By Prof. W. P. KER. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 








THE LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER 
Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

*,* The First Collection in English of the Letters of the 
great Reformer. 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. Second Impression. 8vo, 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


By S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 














THE PRIMADONNA, * *@ubb Rito.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price Is, 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The APRIL Number contains :— 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.—V. 
Royal Hospitality at Sandringham—The Comtesse de Paris and the 
League of the Rose—Queen Victoria at the Jubilee—Lord Hartington— 
Racing Matters. By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WHISTLER. By JOHN ROSS KEY. With 
hitherto unpublished Portrait by J. A. M. WHIsTLER. 

MARS AND THE FUTURE OF THE EARTH. (Mars as the 
Abode of Life.) By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 

THE INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of 
“Social Evolution,” &c. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








TIMES.—“ Since Cwsar wrote ‘De Bello Gallico’ wae can 
recall no instance of a great captain of the State telling so fully 
and unreservedly, and with such lucidity and candour, whilst 
still fresh in the memory of living men, the story of great events 
quorum pars mazima fuit. And Cesar’s must have been in many 
respects the easier task.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“It would be possible to cull from 
his pages a whole series of maxims for the guidance of the 
administrator and the statesman....... They are a vade mecum of 
Imperial statesmanship.” 


EVENING STANDARD.— A work that every student of our 
Imperial life must read, and one that will become a classic.” 








THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. With Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 
IN EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” “The Truce in the East.” With numerous 
Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 


By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The history includes such episodes as the march to De 


thi 
In 1857, and the massacre at Cabul, which ted to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by ArTAUR 
B. Connor. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 


THE POCKET KIPLING, 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
KIM. [Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIp.Lina, 








PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 


THE SUPPLIANT MAIDENS—THE PERSIANS—THE 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES—THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 
Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A, 





Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 
THE “EUMENIDES” OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Translation by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. { Classical Library, 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 
By the Writer of “The Young People.” Extra Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 
A volume of essays, full of warm-hearted kindliness and quick 
humour, that appeal to all who take an interest in suffering 
humanity. 


TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 


By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literatura 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


*.* A work which traces the growth of the drama from 
Aeschylus to Ibsen. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 
OF PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. 


By the late Prof. T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
and Prof. W. N. PARKER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

















‘MACMILLAN & OO., Ltd., London. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The MEDICI 


SERIES of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


The MEDICI SERIES aims at giving, by modern photographic methods, a Series of Reproductions after the Old Masters, such as the Arundel] 

Society formerly issued to its Subscribers. The Medici Process is a photographic process by which reproductions in the colours of the original are 

procured without the use of any screen. The impressions from plates prepared by this process are struck off on pure papers, free from chalk 

or any objectionable coating; the colours in which the plates are printed are permanent. The Medici Plates stand alone among modern Process. 
Prints in respect of all these particulars, 


L LUINI. Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco), Colour surface, 13$ by 10} in. 12s. 6d. net, 
II. LEONARDO DA VINCI. Head of the Christ (Cartoon). Colour surface, 134 by 10} in. 12s. 6d. net, 
Ul. BOTTICELLI. The Virgin and Child (Tempera). Colour surface, 133 by 94 in. 12s. 6d. net, 
IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Last Supper (Fresco). Colour surface, 314 by 16 in. 25s. net. 

Vv. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Colour surface, 15} by 11} in. 10s. 6d. net, 


VI. LORENZO DI CRED), The Annunciation (Tempera', 


VIL FILIPPINO LIPPi. 
Size of Original Picture, 39 by 30 in. 


VIII. BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera), 


Colour surface, 36 by 214 in. 


Colour surface, 174 by 12 in. 15s. net, 


(2?) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by 15 in. 


[Immediately. 15s. net. 
[Shortly. 25s. net. 


OCCASIONAL PLATE, I. 


FILIPPO LIPPI. The Virgin, after the Painting in Tempera on Wooden Panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 
of the Virgin, Child, St, John, and an Angel. Colour surface, 13} by 10 in. Size of Original, 36 by24in. 10s. 6d. net, 
Inland Postage (Great Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. and VIIL., which are 94. Foreign postages double these amounts. 


BY THE SAME PROCESS. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


Never before Reproduced. By an unknown Flemish Master. 


Now in the Academy, Vienna, 


Size of Plate, 26 by 19in. Colour surface, 16 by 12 in. (about half the original). 


Price for prepaid orders before publication, 158. net. Published price, 17s. 6d. net; postage 6d. 


[Ready on or about June Ist, 


Full particulars of Pilates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be foundinan 
ilustrated Prospectus, which may be had post-free on application. 





7 | 
THE RHINE. By H. J. Mackryper, sometime | 


Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford; Director of the Lonon 
School of Economics, &c. Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours by Mrs. 
James JARDINE, with two Folding Maps in Colour, and Index. Large 
feap. 4to (9 by 6} in.), gilt top, 20s. net. 
Publishers’ Circular.—‘* Not for forty years has any work given us such a 
desire again to visit the glorious valley of the Rhine as this......[llustrations 
and text are admirable.” 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 





THE GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET. Being some account—Historical 
and, in reference to their remains, Topographical—of the Greater Monastic 
Houses of England, With 60 Illustrations after Water-Colours by Warwick 
Gos.e. Large fcap, 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. uct. Also a limited Large- 
Paper Edition, 42s. net. [May Ist. 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


FROM THE FORELAND TO PENZANCE: 
the Ports and Harbours of the South Coast. By CLIVE 
HOLLAND. Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours by Maurice Ranpatu. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 128. Gd. net. Also a limited number of 
Large-Paper copies, 218. net. [ Ready shortly. 

Long before ‘‘ Drake sailed the Main” the Harbours and Ports of the South 

Coast were old with history. Rye and Winchelsea are now far from reach of 

high water, but their name remains, although Ports unknown to the world in 

their day are now undisputed controllers of the Channel and its ships. 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Suitans. By D.S. MARGO 
LIOUTH, D.Litt. Illustrated in Colour by W. 8. 5. Tyxwutrt, R.B.A., 
and RecinaLp Barratt, AR.W.S. 20s. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* One of those comparatively few works that are both 
learned and readable.......The colour treatmeut is particularly masterly...... 
This reproduction of the very atmosphere of the East is a very distinct 
artistic triumph.” 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


THE NEW MEDIAZVAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. Ready shortly. 
THE BABEE’S BOOK: Medieval Manners for the Young. 
THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY FINA, Virgin of Santo 


Geminiano. 





(Other volumes in preparation.) 

Each volume contains Photogravure or Woodcut Reproductions of the 
Tilustrations contained in the Works translated. Each volame further 
contains a Title-Page engraved upon Wood, after a notable contemporary 
example. 


Size 6} by 4} in., boards, cloth, 6s. net ; whole brown pigskin, antique style, | 


with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 
Detailed Prospectus of the Series post-free on application. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE, Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by F. SIDGWICK. Chiefly selected from 
“Percy’s Reliques.” Illustrated with 10 Full-page Reproductions after 
the Water-Colours by Bram Suaw,R.I. Large feap. 4to, large type, gilt 
tops, cloth, 6s. net. Also 250 numbered copies ou Lineu Paper, the Plates 
mounted, bound whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. [May lst, 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 


MARIE DE MEDICIS AND THE COURT 
OF FRANCE DURING THE XViith CENTURY. Authorised 
English Version, Translated from the French of M. LOUIS BATIFFOL 
by MARY KING, under the Saperintendence of H. W. C. DAVIS, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. With Collotype Frontispiece after a rare 
engraving of the Queen, dated 1601. Demy 8vo, clota, 7s. 6d. net. 

Early in April, 





a] 

MOLIERE: a Biography. By H. C. Cuarriew 
TAYLOR. With an Introduction by THOMAS F. CRANE, Professor of 
Romance Languages, Cornell University. With Index, Bibliography, and 
10 Illustrations, spe cially drawn by Jos. Royal 8vo buckram, gilt top, 
10s. Gd. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Chatfield Taylor...... is to be congratulated upon 
thoroughly workmanlike and eminently readable presentation of Moliere......, 

Engagingly interesting.” 


JULIE DE LESPINASSE. By the Mangus 
ba . 
DE SEGUR. Authorised English Version. With Photogravure Frontis 
piece, from the only authentic Portrait of MapeMorIseLLe pe LEsPinasse, 
by CaRmonTeLLeE. Demy Svo, art linen, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 
Spectator.—“ One of the most enthralling and touching books that have been 
published of late years.” 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VASARI. Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. Rei 
buckram, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net; Special Edition, pure rag paper, deckie 
edges, small 4to, parchment, gilt top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s. net; 
whole red polished morocco (to order), 30s. net. Uniform with “ Artist® 
of the Italian Renaissance,” 





ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 


SANCE. As set forth by Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and the Chroniclers. 
Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates 
and 24in Half-tone, red buckram, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. Uniform with 
** Stories of the Italian Artists jrom Vasari.” 





Prospectuses of any or all of the following Series will be sent post-free on application :— 


Books for Children. 


The Medici Series of Coloured Repro- 
ductions after the Olid Masters. 


The New Medizva!l Library. 
Bibliotheca Romanica. The 
The St. Martin’s Library. 
Authors for the Pocket. 


The Shakespeare Library (including 


Shakespeare Classics). 


The King’s Classics. 
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